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Tonetieniad ef the ‘school system and, in particular, the “teaching” 


on “the ‘Sontext: of. tie cee ne school. enrolisant, the: fees 
by 


structures of second-cy¢le secondary education play: an essential par 
in determining. the educational, vocational, and socfal choices of: 


young. ‘people. It. seemed appropriate,, therefore, to define this-role = 
and to examine the nature of the principal changes introduced ‘at this 2 


“level, of “study in- the? majority of member. countries of the |. Pg it 
'-: Organisation for Economic Co-operation. and Developuent. , ‘This: is. the 


specific object. of this report. Part 1° contains a *short,: critical . s 


-analysis'of the options now being: ‘offered to young people and of. oe as 


methods of ttansition and choice ‘jn regard to such Opportunities. | oe 
Part 2 deals” with* notable policy measures for improving, renovating, 
and. diversifying présent educational options in the light of - 

countries! experience ‘and of element® of the analysis itself ‘¢ The- - 
employment -opportunities- ‘for-young- people ‘and -theproposals®* deatsnet 
to. ‘mprove conditions of work and of entry into working life for them - 


are_ mentioned ‘only very sa ea as they are the subject oF a separate - 


report. | (ethernet) 
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adie, 45: - Pexéeht ge of age group leaving school during 
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‘Buch ‘changes as are: antedaueed: at’ this “level 
ational authorit 


ona fac 


A whntoh: ntry into’ “working ‘life presents exacerbate’ a. rial sive 
“which: is” already. ‘problematical for certain: groups of. young: “people baths 
‘Feflect: ‘back’ upon. ‘dedondary. ‘education,’ ite sends ‘az : 
rather wn. internal: ; 


[SA eee Sees EAE ee ee 


spon to re s organise themselves, to adap 


‘atmospheres Can they de ‘asked, “an adition, to provide - tie. solutions 
“to ‘problems. which’ ‘are essentially ee in. economic : fluctuatione'an 
production: and Siployment structures? Such economic effects wild ot 
ve: immediate, repercugsions. “Tt can broadly “be. assumed. that a re 
iced number or: job opportunities” will: chean: that” young: people:wil 
‘tend to stay. longer in, ‘the. school system: and the need for reform and 4. 
> one in secondary | education will be felt’ more. and’ more: urgently, 
7 The. scope. of ‘these changes as ‘difficult to ‘define.. ‘The: socio 
a poll tical context, the Roles. ‘of: the’ various groups and forces involved 
. the nature of. the political {consensus ‘and. reticences: with. regard, to. 
this level must be considered before any “strategy. for changing second 
ary education can be aefineal . 
The school | ae now lia: 


Ned to igs oaue vole ‘in the: 
social” ‘integration -and~subsequent- educa~— 
. ecttona? development, rather whan attempting to. find a balance and 
precise adjuatments between education and’ émployment. ‘Located’ as’ 
they are between pasic education and higher education’. (to follow. 
‘«’ . straight on.or to be undertaken at-a later stage), second cycle s 
4°. secondary studies are a vital element. in new educational models: for 


recurrent: education. . : os : 
Reference te aack a model and to wider social and educational. 


pens compulsory. edueation or at hae. end ‘of. “it, young ey 4. 


“,are offered’ (or have. imposed ‘Upon, )a- aries -off options ‘which: we 


re 
‘at ‘ugher _pdliviiiee: within thie: ceuoational vrdgzeane of ‘the . 


Pee "ay. é 
. a 


: Ongenten fon. Bae — 
ittde, iaware of. the. chosen; tained tte 
wy 


; .. The. Efucation Com 
p blems dealt with in, this Secretariat study,. which is blished 


“on the | esponsibility. ‘of. the Sécretary-General, -hopes, tpat. it. will. 4 
contribute. to on-going: ‘thinking and discussion in: the Member countries 


ig’ Ree the reform of. ; Nenpnaary education, Be Aran tie eed rie BAe 
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hape in. the ‘Individual: life pes ye a poctal: ‘gupeety bhazag- 
terised vy a certain. -ptyle of ‘behaviour; (0). -ag endowed, iaith: an: 
1 omplete. atatug;.. Aa). 48.8 socially | structured : ‘generation; . 
“an: “4deal value. banceDt (3): . Later works have’ shown, that® euch. notion: 
the “concept of. cen ee as ‘a Linde 


“earlier, stages is ‘always 5 possibie’s and: eravial tion from, one , atage:, to 
other. is never. definitive. | At the same time, the global concept: 
oe youth: ‘from ‘the. sociological standpoint. appears. to™have been over, 
: a taken: by that of?a typology of sub-groups and: of - specific: ideologies: 
in abo! “which.edch..group is. related(4).... Such an. “approach _ shows +t the e diver ah 
, ‘pity. and dissimilarity of adolescent. requirements as well. as the need, 2 
to link the, evinay of: adolescent. problems to an. fy enalyeiy of how societ 


= 


a 


nd “of Age in: -Ansria,” “New, York, vivtage 


22, Fri TEs , 
fs ; Books, tg67. ae ak ; 
“. 2) Recent surveys. published : in the ‘United ‘States. by “the 
: D. Yankelovitch Institute-on "the changing values of poaatt show 
that feelings: of anxiety and bitterness, eeercen ee more among’. 
young workers than: among -students. 


vl! .S)eL.-Rosenmayr:: “New theoretical approaches to. the ‘Soedological, ee 

Be ‘atudy of young people, Internationas, Social - S ence Ja urnaly : ae 
fo. “Vol. 24,.No. 2; UNESCO, 1 Paes : 3 hake 
a 4) Adolesc r _echool, Bulbetin’ “of: the - Inteinational 


ence a the - seconda 


we 
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“has done much « 6 Aeolate: yorng’ g’ Heople within the "communi ty'y giot arte. 
ideas regarding their ee and ere rise to unqartaipty: regarding 


Say in the last Pow yearst in” the aspirations, “behaviour. ‘and, ‘types. 
of. socialisation. of young ‘people. “The traditional role. of certa: 
_inetitutions orgroups (the: ‘family, the church,, -the working. world). 
has” fundamentally’ altered, whereas, ‘others (schools, mass: ‘media, peer 

~ groups; - -etos)-are* coming - to. occupy” ‘an increasingly - important: place, 

in: ‘the learning, communication. and “socialisation process.. of. young.” 
people, It is difficult to state clearly the responsibillties of. 

“each of these groups... The evidence” ‘shows. ‘that ‘in -the | contest’, of” in: 
“creasing. school enrolment : ‘the sehool tends. to decoitie ‘tHe’ dominant 

‘factor in the’ socialisation’ process and the ‘demarida- made: upon, it in’ 

“thig: context: are. becoming - ‘more’ ana ‘more ‘pressing. At the- same: time’, 
“however; “ait. seems ‘that this role is becoming increasingly difficult. : 

+ to'fulfil if one may judge by the indifference: or. restlessness of . ; 
OMe pupils~ -“and- -teachers~ arid- the erievances- and criticiems-to- Swink oh 
‘ . the school is subject. |. : a we ie! ae 

oe Suoh criticiama'are directed.at ite organisation and internal’ 
‘workings; the options offered, the nature of what. ig taught and. the 
- values. transmitted, the ‘methods: used and, ite. relationships with the 
outaide world, | They. also: concern the functions. which. the scliool ek 
must or, should fuifil, for example td develop | ‘the personalities ‘af! ; 

"individuals and enable ‘them to master the problems confronting: them 

in life; $0: reduce apeguatity: among individuals and to Prepare, thee a 
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‘ anges tn teaching ‘and training stigictures ag wel se) 
“produeticn, and ‘employment. be: defined, bat also ‘that’ ‘new options: uhiort’ 
ombine or Altgrnate, A aeudy and) work and other “sacial rate ala bles 


der neport = i ‘should- peominaligion, andiysed, within, a fuch brdade 
Diecast ad since: PS an ce aoe ae aoe 

ae Tt-is.. Becomin _inezeasingiy. evident..that the: opeenents 4d 
ee ‘des facing. educational institutions’ the . “gchool ‘cridis"),, 
. a Which, call. for. atructural changes and diversified, ‘options, 


“ean, ‘only ve, analysed an terms ‘of: sone ieee in- sige etch 


24a)! feneetes which’ can improye. the. ‘ritegratien, of yourigs people,” 
os into: society cannot. be. considered with’ reference | “to. educay 
Js hes tional institutions only, and therefore do ‘not come under, 
+... educational’ poliey_dlone,. but. index anplsynant, “ont Spyels 
- ‘régreational anid other policies,’ ‘ag well... They must. be elab- 
‘orated. in the broader: contex “tof a Becial, ‘policy: ‘for “youth | 
_ Which wilt. co- ordinate . and embody various complementary mea s- 
ee “ures andi facilitate, forms of transition between gifferent.. 
ea ae ,soclhl, activities (aghool, educationy*¥ocational: ‘training, 7 
ead employment, ete. 7 or vetiveen the adj sie institutions” ; 


ys 


‘ ne corigetnedy 


. a eee ' eo MEGS, 
ia)! Lastly, the ‘present ieueicla t vations of young 2 
_Beople; and’ the refore the choice ek they make among - the ae 
< “various pea activities avaiyablp td “them, should be | 8 
re _ straoturalty ana ysed in terms of existing relationships. aN ya 
. come between. sauch. activities and the ‘a propriate instit tion: 2 
‘the selectivn. and. pursuit: of ce 43 es. 3. depend. on the - ‘o 
Le we ere : . see the: 


; ; employment’ opp rtunities which. are available; wethoae of 
ot . occupational’ or social integration depend: closely on the 
sl type of training acquired, ete. > Any: segarave analysis of the 

‘options offered to young feces must therefore give way td a 


more global type of analysis: capable of accounting for thege 


. 


_interrelationships. . . eae oe Lik 


ee ‘The last years ot compulSory eduiéation and the period which 

follows are a decisive stage in the life of adolescents during wich. 
ithey have to. make important,. often irrevocable choices which determine,’ . 

' sto a large extent, their subsequent, "apportunities", their future 
“Wsocdal. ‘and: occupational status" and the ‘type and level of their. 
education, For these reasons, this report is “based on ‘an analysis 
of the range of existing (or desirable) options and the choices of-, 
fered (or to be offered) to young people,. rathér than on a study of 
/some age group (16 to 19 years for example) or “a particular, type of 
‘school, “such as the secondary school, . : 

_ Indeed, in the context of inerea sing school. enrolment, the 
functioning of the school system and in particular the’ teaching struc- 
tures of second cycle secondary education play an essential part in. 

‘determjning the educational, vocational’ and social ‘choices of young 
people. It seemed appropriate , therefore to define this role and to 
*exafaine the nature of the principal » changes introduced at this level 
“of studies in the majority of Member gountries. This is the specific 

object of ene report | wiiven’ offers: 


“oy Baste Iy conyéining a short, eritical candlysis of the options 
new being Sffered to young people, and of methods of transi - 
“tion and. choice: in regard to such; opportunities; a2 

ee Part’ ay; dealing with notable policy’ measures for improving,” 

" . penovating and diversifying PEeeer: ‘educdtional ‘options, in. ot, 
“the light of, countries st experience aoa elements of the analyais ~.. 

» itself. % 


The employment ‘enpenatieed for young’ ‘people,. and the proposala: 
designed to improve conditions of work aid ‘of entry into, working Life: 
for them are mentioned only, very briefly in this report.’ These sub-" 
“facts are analysed in a. ‘report prepared within the framqwork of one 
of the activities of the Manpower | and Social Affaira Coinmittee(1). 

The studies carried out within the framework of these two activitics 
should make it-possible to deal with almost all the options offered - 
to young. people and the political decisions made on their behalf, in 


1) fhe, fntry of Young” People iirto Workiny tire, OECD, Paris, to be © = 
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ent of the eeneral “guidelires laid é 
Generals Ad Hoe. _Group on the Relations be 
Emplo oyment(1). ee ef 7 

In the present retort a whole series of etidies carried out 
3 of work: of the. -Fducation 


‘by the Secretary- 


ct 
or 
ii) 
Be . 
~ 
, 


en Education and 


within the- “framework of the. program: 


Committee and of CERI is referred & y References will be made in 


rt at: the, activitiestdealing with 


particular to work carried out:as pa 


“the- -futyre structures of post-secondary education (2 ), teacher poli- 


eies(3), the study of the relations between the school and the* 
community (4) and between “education, inequality and life chances (5). 


' 


” . 
‘ 
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Pa e 
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r an : 
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4) Educ ? » Report or the 
2ut a Croup on the uations between educni-= 


tion and a oyment OFCD Parts, 1975. 


5 submitted to the "Conference on Future otructures of 
econdary Education, (June 1973). 


ibtiitted to the "Conference or Teacher Tolicign", 

1974). : , ni 

The Gehool- ie 

5) Report submitted to the "Seminar on Fd 
Life Chances", OFUD Paris, 1° : 


(November : 
: ORCD-URKT, 1975. 
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The’ traditional” organisation of all educational’ systems, twhich 


was based simply ‘on a primary-secondary-h nigher education sequence 


(corresponding -to a. childhood adoléscence- -young adulthood sequence), 
was radically altered by expanded school enrolments and ensuing re- 
“forms. Such a trend ‘especially affected t goals of secondary 
_ education. Reforms at this level were the ubject of heated debate, 
. because the aims of the traditional secondary school were called into 
question. — In the context of generally widespread secondary ‘educa- | 
tion (or at least the first few years of it), the function of aif-, 
' ferentiation or selection of adoles cents is increasingly difficult: 
to reconcile with objéctives| such ‘as equality of opportunity and 
individual fulfilment, Unlike primary, sthool * - or the, single. “pasic 
school - the secondary school must perform several functions, which 
- remain, sharply differentiated, and undertake a ‘certain selection! 
of adolescents. Fér each ‘generation or individual it-is a. tplace 
‘for orientation! or a ‘decision-making are t; one which is all the. 
more’ fmportant as thé educational ‘or frocattons choices made at this 
level’ ‘influence, and’ even determine, .most of the future 'occupa- 
“tional, social or. -econonlic positions?: held by each individual, ; 

. The” available: opportunities are casy to identify ;since the range 
of choice is fairly. limited and much the same for all Member coun- 
, tries, al though the chances of making some particular choige vary 
“considerably: br depend on decisionemaking processes which differ 


, considerably froin country to country. The end of compulsory. educa- 


tion thus offers a specific alternative choice: which adolescents 
will be faced with, throughout their post-compulgory, education, i.e. 
to continue with; ‘gome type of study or to leave school; or more 
generally whether or not to retain committed to the educational . pro- 
cess. Bach component of the alternative is moreover, associated with 
more specific types of choice? ‘ oe 


- whether 'in the first case to undertake | a particular type of 
’ long of short course; full or part time; general, technical 
‘or vocational; leading or not leading to: post-secondary 


level; . a 
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see accurately. determined, | 


+ whether in ee nd case to take up fe seox paid full-time 


Es 


employment; acquire a ‘specific type of on-the-job training; 


engage in some. social or household activity.which is or‘is: 
not remunerated; undertake some marginal or temporary type 


of work; oF not ‘work at all. 


= edaeds there are certain n poseibilities, ‘of combining § ‘such 


sees -time studies “andthe exercise of oe search to) full- 


or part-time employment. 


Even if the status of students and young full-time workers can . 
on the basis of available statistics, it 


is\far more difficult to analyse other situations such as. inac etivity, 
part-time. studies, the more or less urgent ‘gearch for ‘employment or 


‘marginal economic activity. In the same; way, it is almost impos- 
sible to determine when such activities | “overlap or to identify the _ 


transition between. the different options, ° able 1 gives. a very. in- 


complete ‘breakdown of ‘these different, activities. or situations of 


young people. aged, 15 to 419 in Member oddities! pe . 
". “It can be seen, for example, that’ the number” ‘Of young peopie(1) 


who have left school and who. are inactive cannot Be. assessed even , 


“cent. 
such as Italy.) 


“by: gubtracting enrolment rates ‘plus employment rated from 100 per 
(It nevertheless seems to be very. high in certain countries, 
This is also true for marginal and temporary econo-= 


mic activities(2) which are kriown: ae be favoured by an. increasing’ 


which only appears 


“number of young people. The relative extent of part- 
in, certain Member countries is incompletely docu- 


~time- studies . 


mented, and the inference is that the majority of these. students 
combine a course of study with an ‘occupational activity. On the 


‘other hand, the combination of studies and full- time 


employment 


seeme feasible only - in: “the United seaves( 2). . fhe only accurate 


* 


Po. 


1) An as sessment of the relative extent of dnenpienens among. young 
people can be made on the basis of census statistics; according |- 


‘to the British census of 1971, less than one per cent of young 


people of 16 to 19 were registered as ‘unemployed. 
the 
were 

.8 per cent of boys of this age (excluding ythose 


Suk pel 


Although puch activities often elude statistical pnquiries the 


According to 


French census of 1968, 7.7 per cent of girls from,15 to 19 
neither.employed nor "attending ¢ school, and this was 30 for 


doing military. 


proportion, of youngvpeople from 15 to 19 engaged in temporary 


employment ‘has been estimated. au approximately . 10 
France and 25 per cent in Sweden. 

J; Rousselet:  Ii'tallergie au_travail, Seuil 1975, 
R. Ringholm: the inocrtion of youth into mentee 


mimao, 
In 1970, - whén 70.per cent of young people from 16 


attending school it was noted that 37 per cent of 
registered ao employed; . this wab the case for 72 


young people in. the same-age group who had left the school system. 
labor Reviow, Auguot 1971. 


"Special labor force se ae in Monthly La 


cent in. 


life = ORCD 
to 19 were 

these were - 
per cent of 


.¢ 


ye 


choos too BM omment 7 

spew {rates df] 9 (ft). | 

ie] activity); |. + fron. 
, (2) eS . : ie 


me 
en 
“uate 49a | 
 felgtua age 
ee a 
Denmark a | a 
Bal 1970 
“ted Staten to oo 
7, Pipland oy get 
rast a, | ayo. age Lane 
| seb 490 
ee) ee a 
Sg Tap 49708 
Re Netherlands 497 
 Hovay 1919 
Portugal ="). 1910, | 
“ dweden 9 19D | 
— tted ‘Lngton “4910 
: Inited States | 
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: ‘full- time schooling options chében by: ‘some. 30 +to. 80. per cent: ‘of. te ‘ 
poe people), Aanondine to: “the: Member’ country. a Meal ar Aa , 


are by ecvlencente’ ae the: .various “types. ot f opportunltiessavat lable es 
-" after. compulsory education are descfibed. | ‘This. deseription is: neces-~ 


sarily somewhat ‘superficial because of thé vai 
‘tHe different. national situations. : 
e+. Patterns-of choice: 


; Tne See re aghool will be: discussed primarily as a . Mdectsion- 
=, ; “making areat where the: ‘main educational or vocational choices are <t°* 
ee made by young people.’ The ‘distribution of student flows and “the rs 
- range | ‘of. ‘options broadly depend. on haw: ‘studies. are organised, among * 
institutions: and the ines. and types. of. ‘study or curricula that are. 
provided. he « ‘different options Link up with, \arientation staging «. 
posts or turnofis which, are! fairly’ easy to identify. In order to a 
.. outing. @ “tyyology of such choice patterns stemming’ from. the organir. 
 ” gational structure. of” Secondary education in Member countries, three 


= anh 


“transitional points, ‘or stages will be identified: ae fie neo 


* Hl : 
‘ : aris « 


am <= “between compulsory . ‘ana non-compulsory education; | 


os ' between . the ‘first "and. stdond ¢ eycles of: secondary educations” 
=. between phases of the common core and 4 more . dittorentiated iw 
pe. type of basic education. es 


74 Ht be, = 
Site ‘The information im ‘Table 2ywhich: gives, ‘the ages t eee 
7 ee. takes ‘place in. the Member countries, shows. a: varying degree. ; 
of gorrespondencd : betwebn: these three: transitional .stages,. together, 
we with such imjortant . choices. as continving: in ‘full- time’ education, 
+ "undertaking a particular | ‘type of, atudy, or dropping outsof the ‘educa-, ae 
_tyonannflysten- at a certain ‘age and. eenen devel of Anotgietion, “ moe 


rt’ ‘may be nated that: ns ee fe aaa 


a 
a 74) th. mleuset of éountrite (Finlands Italy, dapens? "Norway », 
Je : Sweden, Yugoslavia) the three transitiqnal stages are” 
“ Ph eau and occur at about. the: same: age. (at, 16 in the . 


Sea of education, lasting | 8 years “in the two Metiterrd 
. countries: wand 9° years in the other countries; 
aii) inf few other. countries’ ‘the end of compulsoxy éducation rn! 
4 corresponds more or less to the ond ‘of. basic elomen laley’ ie ace 
" schooling: (Greece and Turkey ) or: the end .of- eed ogee ee 
: secondary (Spain, Denmark, Treland). ihe 
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Belgiun - 
Canada’’ | 
* Denmark ie 
- Finland + 
Prance --" i 
.,, Germany’ . 
= 


‘Australia 


Aistria 


Greece © 
Tveland™.! 
‘. Italy 

~ Japan. ~ 
“Netherlands 
- Norway 


# Portugal 
- ‘Spain 


Sweden . 
Switzerland - 
Turkey 


United Kingdom 
United States: 
“| Yugoslavia : 


Sources: 
oo 
; = 


Aro 
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abe 
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—_> . - tr oe her me aa - oa | 
no-uomova Guww Og awis ats) rw wo 


we 


wt 


1 
» oO 


end of 
education 


* 


on TG4y 


2k at | 


Differen-_ 


tiated ~ 
lower . secondary 
secondary cycle 


Paria, 1974 
OECD, Paria 


* 


‘ Ta 


: iii): in other cases(1)’ each type of trans ition takes. 
i - ages, » although within. this very Assia a 


roup of countries it is. + important zo distinguish: 


; tates, Canada and 
ar con uprehensive schools, ive.: 
1lsory education: stanting 


¥¥ 


: : 3 ; ; iwith, a comon core - and’ r optional’ subjects, a” ‘gradual: mEee 
“| . 7 z - 

| wu 4 ees “of ‘differentiation ledds to! different’ ‘ines of , 
 fifiongh no specie ie: orientation bas 


a 


et ae eee 
Hen lame 


-* Goes ootatrtes where ‘an, Peron uy ae nen  @ 
; 7 ‘school ,has yet tobe “fully , introduced or is. in ‘the. blue- 
: - eprint, stageg, and Where there*is an initial orientation, ao 
i. ee ee level at age 10 to 12 _betteen parallel’ institutions or, 
re a 7 "lines of study. Cho at, this -levél are, more or less 2 
me Rg a Ba rigid. and ‘final (or may: ‘be partly. modified, by switching * 
a re "between lines op at tHe second “dricntation level. - age’ 
ae 14 to 16 - at the’ timé- of promotion to the second. cyéle. 
gad, Be ‘the end (of compilsory. full- -time eduration | eith ae takes 
ear ee srs place: between these two orientation devels. (Be. gium,. 
al ee “Germany ) or following entry. ‘into the upper cycle of. 
Pa fe ee -segondary schdol- (Austria, Franée, Switzerland). ‘In* any 
Lo. ie event, measures to; jextend. ‘compulsory education appear “te 
tite ts “have been: plained’ somewhat independently of. the. 
vee, a secdndaty- -school' structure, or of relevant reforins. 


\ an ‘i 1 


Notas +n. order to identify these ‘Various methods of ‘transition, al. 
siumber of” patterns of choice offered to- adolescents and correspondint, 
a ‘to. tite Various types of organisational structure in: education have’. 
iia bédn, soutlined. fo‘ round out the description, average probabilities 
os : conriécted with, each such choice need to be kfown and the’ effects of | 


: wer 
\ institutional, individual and social variables entering. into the” 
The- data are of course * 


: 


décisibn- making: process should be analysed, 
eR ‘far: from complote. . Only the following wil} be described: : 


: iy .’ The: sheuetiee: of compulsory. secondary educateion(2) por ‘its 


_ Fac 


aa + ‘effects ‘on ou¥sequent choices} , ~— * an we, agct 
1) The ‘educational structure in Great Britain is ‘an original one; 
therckis a sharp distinction between technical education (Further 
-e Education) and general ‘ucation; and in general education 
: there is a further distinc: lon bonween VOnIpE SHORGINE:s Grammar arid 
Modern Schools. : , . ; ae 


r first- ~cycle secondary, vducation and post-compulsory 
cation Wild be considdred ee have 


Compulgory o 


v7 rn) 


differences, . ; _ ‘ # 


' 
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ef 


. B. Choices offered in post- compulsory. secondary (4) education, 


(second cycle); - 7 ana iy ah a 7 
Ce. Modes &nd levels of departure. from secondary education; 


D. The entry of young: DEORE 7 from acum education I a ioe , 


& Z . a P 
: oe a thy 
A. THE STRUCTURE OF COMPULSORY SECONDARY EDUCATION AND. 
vO * : ITS EFFECTS ON’ SUE SEQUENT CHOICES : “'s5 
= , 


The decisive role. of _compulsory primary and secondary educa- 
tion in determining chojces beyond such educational: levels need not 
_be elaborated; much that has been written in cornection with the - 
¥ debate on intermediate school reforms(2 has pointed to the. irre- 

<versible effects of differentiating pupils too early and how: ‘these 
‘* effects-can be mitigatéd ‘ina comprehensive system)” ; 
_, Two types of structure may be diating) ished: | , ‘. 
oR) a‘ first,’ sharply ajfferentiated type pupils choose upon: 
t : "entering or’ during the first secondary cycle. (at age 11- 14) 
: . between vertical. structures. such as two or three separate 
= 2 eae (Austria, ‘Germany, Portugal, Spain and Un 
¥ 


of the Colldges, d'Enseignement Secondaire , - ¢C, EsS. 4 
‘ France), providing ‘a Classical, mote, general, pre- (- 


a Paee: : _ ‘professional or terminal _ type of education; .~ : 
a oy 2, ht) a second, litz#le diffpyentiated type assogiated ‘with ‘the 
“. “. establis hrient of a. eWaprohensive schoot fartenting primary 


education’ and delaying ‘any choice until ‘the end of eonput= 
sory ‘education is about tobe reached, This applies to 
non-European Member countyias, to the Noraie countries, © 


-aealy and: Yugoslavia. ; tae Fs 
a thoy" ave: not so much two opposite groups as different series of ., 

a "inturmediate ‘situation st in-the first set of countries, for example, 
many comprehensive systems are befug tried, out- (in the Uni'tea 
Kingdom this type of school accommodates nearlyvhalf the, relevant 

“.age group). Observation, orientation. and trangfer facilities haye 
been organised in‘order to guide and éorrect pupilat cheiees. Con- 


. versely, among the countrics, which have widely. adopted comprehensive 
schoola the absence, of separate lfnes of study does not prevent 


a 


r) Compulaory or fi ycle, secondary’. education and post- compulsory , 
or second- -cyele gece dary education: will be considered to have 
the .dame meaning, eienaue? mere may, sometimes be practical 

: differences. : . 

2) 2. Husén, Sogial Background ‘and wducati 
1971. re a : 


onal Career, ‘CERI/OECD, 


* The “distinction must however be. qualified, since in-reality . 


= 


ngdom) or curricula within a’ gingle institution (sec fons 


en 
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differentiation from an. internal - or ‘teaching atanaueiee: this is 


. done by streaming pupils according” to levels of aptitude or accord- 1 


ing to curricular options: hich will determine the pupil's choice . 
upon leaving the basic. school. = . 

, The structural differentiation atiql found in certain countries 
ee to exert a more systematic ingvuense on such subsequent = 
‘choices. The omentatidn*of pupils: among the two or three paths” 

available, while based on aptitudes, is largely determined by social 
“background, ‘as shown. by many surveys(1). This is’also true for all 
other criteria used ‘in schools (marking, tests, transfers to. other 
: curricula, dropping out), which tend to lead to selection which a 
detrimental to. children from underprivileged social groups. 
A. pre-professional and terminal curriculum fot uype (b) accord~ 
ing to the. OECD Classification/ is chosen’ by a large proportion sf 
pupils enrolled in the second. cycle of gecondary education,, although. 


- 


‘ At. has been: decreasing since 1960 (Table 3): * Hg 8 2. 


Table. 3 : ‘ 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS - IN LOWER ° (Conpuzsory): 
—e * “= SECONDARY EDUCATION OF TYPE (b) — 


Austria 


’. France . ; : . 
Germany _ ae iT } * 
Netherlands ‘ "43 


Spain 


—_— 


Souree.: Educational’ Statibtics Yearbook, op. cit, 


“This choice is on the whole irreversible, and in agzeat pro-) 
“hibits ‘the. taking of any. post-compulsory long course despite the 
‘organisation of observation and transfer facilities between curri- | 
cyla during the first cycle or upon: leaving. . Reptreaming into: - 
type (a) seems, to:be a limited possibility: it involved less than, 
Yo--por vent uf "Hoauptschule" dtudentg in Germany sround 1970(2). TR 
Francé pupils leaving section Tift of the CES have little charice of 
entering the long second.cycle(3): 


1) For c a | sny thesia. of. their resulto, seg T. Husén, 
chapter 6, . 


Nducational Policy and Planning _Germany, OECD, Paris, 1972 


2) 
3) Note d'information 73.07, Service Central des’ Statistiques, 
Ministry of Education, Pagts, 19th Fobriary 1973. 


: Germa 


wt 
+ 


- } : ‘. ne ( ~~ - ; ; 7 
g Bae ae Cae | er a a es. oh 


\. ORIENTATION OF PUPILS. AT END OF THE FIRST Ps 
—-—- CYCLE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL (th YEAR OF STUDY) 


Sree second 
eyers 


From: 
_ Bections I and II 
"Section III (Practical) 
of first: nevale 


Wis ees from q differentiated type of organisation to" 
a: comprehensive~structure has considerably altered this pattern of 
‘choice: ‘sample , surveys. in: Sweden of comparable groups in -parallel 
and comprehensive schools (1) show that any measures proposing - to, 
eliminate selection procedures upon entering or during the course of 
the lower secondary cycle, to do away with a differentiated organi- * 4 
sation according to type of. school or type of curriculum, and ‘to 3 
make school achievement standards mére flexible have helped to: re- 
‘duce inequalities of opportunity at the end of the basic sohool;, * 
“while such greater equality stems from the wider choices available, 
it, Ss true that: pupils from less privileged backgrounds change their 
plans. pnd ‘aspirations: so that more of them are prepared | to undertake 
general studies. ‘ , : 


"sy 


B. CHOICES OFFERED: IN PQST-COMPULSORY, SECONDARY EDUCATION 


During the past twenty years: young people have boen offered’ 
i greater opportunities for continuing. their education on a full- time ' 
‘basis; for’ this reason schools have considerably expanded ‘their 
functions in educating and socialising adolescents, who in increasing: 
proportions devote, more and more time to learning rather than to 
other activ/tics, or, more particularly, to employment. This situa- 
tion “results from the play of observable economic and social forces, 


culmindting in two interrelated types” of decisions: - 


‘ - i) -from a “eat bting atandpoint the authorities in all Member 
‘'  eountries have extended the period of compulsory. education 

and the school-Leaving age by one or two years in order to 

raige the level of. education regarded as minimally required 


. . 


= : - re . a: 
JIhisén; op. ei ; Pa or eee a t 
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ig 


siderable, however: oy 


.atend of - "4435 and- 14° 15° 
compulsory education: | under ; : 
Number of countries: pee 2h : 4. > 
Length of compulsory ‘Tand' . 8. g. 

_edudation: : ; under 
Number of countries: “2 “P40 


44) 


: revenues. ' The: higher incomes received by families: have © 


The doubling of numbers enrolled. at this educational devel bée= 
tween 1960 and 1970 (see Table 5) ‘showe the rapid rate of ‘éhange- in. 
both the demand and supply where places: are concdmned, 
trends | on average, account for less than one-third of the’ increase, 


from an: individual standpoint: the aheneine social aspira- . 
‘tions ‘in some. groups and inereased incomes have resulted 


* 


- for. entering socio-economic life in a context marked by 
change. Differences amene Member countries are still con~': 


16 


in a heavier demand for educational ° services s, which the 
authorities have been able to meet owing. to higher tax 


enabled then to accept the loss .in- ‘potential earnings en= 


tailed by longer school attendance and consequently . delayed 


entry into working life. 


Population 


4 


which is due to.a sharp rise in transfer ‘rates from the lower second- + 


“ary eyelt (Table 6). 


group are an indicator of the “change. (tabte 1)e 
: table 5. 7 
ENROLMENTS IN UPPER CYCLE SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Netherlands» 


Increase 
1960/1970 (9%) 
- Full type 


ne 


Re eeenscee of enrolments. 
in typé (a) education 


Rising enrolment rates in ne We -year age 


Australia ‘tye TS 
a Austria Y 34 (57) 
| Gemiiny,. oc 19 .(59) 
a Canada ie ome , 
Denmark de gy (4%), 
Spain , ~ 2°(59) 
‘United. States | “ . oa & 
» Feance’ "69. (70) 64. (68) 
Hfaly (84) (81) 
‘Japan ae . ~ 
24 (30) Dy (34) 


aut 
i 


Sweden 


Source: 
peed 


__owiteerland 
” (Piguregin bracket\ 


“ay (59) . 


Educational Statistics Yearbook, op, cit. 
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ee ; Table 6 eee . ease 


. Japan 


x “4% 1 oa ‘ 5 
wormays) 137. 12 4 
ee “8 4960 9... 26 
Sweden - 4970; ee Ae. 
Austria © 1970 | 23 49, 
‘France 43 29 


‘ Source: ‘\National. § Statistics. ee ce 
es . “table 7 a 
‘ PULL-2INE SCHOOL ENROLMENT RATES ‘ : 
"IN THE {7-YEAR. AGE GROUP. ; . 


Austria 


‘Belgium 

Denmark ae “32 7 

France’ ei 45 
oe 7 : a BO: 

‘ttaly  ¢ ao ; . 1 2350_ a ' 

‘Netherlands 5 41 

Sweden a“ 2, ot 


United Kingdon 
United States 


Sources, Yearbook 9 op. .cit. 


ae : : ae 
‘ , 
4 a 


The, oxtent of: peers hy yung. people between the ages. of 15 


and 1 19. 4g apparent: trom the. figures: in Table 8. Approximately one= 


half. of those ' in. ‘he age: group : coverir the. ‘four years ‘following 7 
the ond: ‘ot ’ ompuleory education (15- 18 or: 16499, in three- quarters 


of the eases) attend school full-time in a ina jority of Member ‘coun- 


tries, The ratio reaches two-thirds of the age group in Jeupan,. 7 


Canada and" the United States, iq slightly, less (30 to 40 per cent) , 


in the few countries -'Austria, Germany, Switzerland, United 


Kirigdom = which | have extensive yvowational training systema based on 


apprenticeship within firma, in these countries such part-time 


ai 


ae 


training constitutes, a leading traditional choice, (Table 9) offered - 


re 


—S=———— oo . a, a oes 
1) As a percentage of 16 year-old age group. - . =< 
—— cy 2 a oe 
A Coe : ® eo, . 255 i 


ae. 


if 


ire a ae 
ag eS ma no un FOR oe 1}. 19 ACR can 


; area a | 
a — Y hustria . a : 1969. 4 
Helgiua’ : a | ig t 
a oe 
ee er 


Sob th 
BT Be 
. . ‘| = 
129 “To h6 
a 165 hen 
“0 a a ie 
a aL 
‘8 5 Lt 2} 
ne Ae ie 

7 406 ee “hg 
an | TB 
on oe 
Mh a | U0 

| at | ‘Te Bh 
Mf oT 


’ bereay 


| : Greece.» 
Toe ar ean 


ia. Kethenatis yt 


7 ) me: vay thrips 


Rotel 5 9s | agg 


aa as Sweden - . “2 7: 
ah United states: ‘ am, 
nS “Mitel gion, i! 1510 


4 ie a ae = ry a = a oe Mae — ee 
a) -, pourte Sources etn nui Staite Ee aiit. 7 oe ee 
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Tab 9 pe ere 
TIME. ENROLMENT RATES. (1970): 


PM cee ee te on eg Part-time} ° 
OOS. United. Kingdom (16-19% ci ee 
England. and Wales 
sScotland:<- 0 
Germany (16-19) 
“Austria” (15-18) ; : ; 
‘Source: Yearbook, op. cit. eee ee 

ee oe a eee ee apbe Ai 
| PERCENTAGE ‘OF PART-TIME ENROLMENTS “IN °° 0 S30 2 8% 
_¢-- POST-COMPULSORY SECONDARY EDUCATION. - |) ©. -- 


| o- pulaetime | “time 


+ : 


“Austria : A 
- Switzerland ; PTO bn 
England ,and Wales |. ~ 54.0 (1966). 
‘Source: ,, Yearbook, Ope cit. a ee er 


Ee 


et 


oe This increased: preference of young people for pést-compulsory. _ : 

“y education takes the form of widely varying specifit choices, since 

\"there is a considerable. range of training schemes and curricula. Se 

hese may differ as to length, goals, admission-standards-and. cris. 

. . teria for success but they exist in most. national ‘educational sys~_ 

" tems(2). Apart from establishments with a unified, comprehensive aoe 
structure like the American‘high school (3) two sharply differentiated. - 
types of.education are provided: so Mote a ee 


& 


1) In Germany and the Netherlands such part-time instruction is com-. 
- pulsory yntil the age of 18. a 
‘-2) See OECDYClassification of Educational Systema. 
‘3) Differentiation in American high schools is’ complex. Although |, 

_ -) partly vbased on differences in, the level of schools, achievement | 

— .” ‘eiteria are also used. Pupils are divided into groups according 

ito aptitude and subjects (tracking), while provision is made for eee 
podsible transfers between tracks, and in some cases According to .- " 
higher-education possibilities (college and non-college.tracks;.°'. ' =. 

1 ee have 

ion by i 

Sponsored - .., 

uw, No. 25, 1960; ma 

tinal Educational 

3 ag aol rps 


“Me 


“. Association, Abilit, g 

~  W..Pindlay anggM. Bryan Lt ing, C ; Educational. 
Improvement, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1970; C. Jenks, ¢ 
ovesve-= = Thequality, New-York; =1972,° Dos 106.26 = sr : 


a : oe # 9G. 
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OF outatae “the: a pohool yatem: along aii 
See or par't- sth, Avorentiogahtp) | 


: ce. ag between these two types. of 
= “education: has not: ‘greatly changed ‘since’ 1960:: this tends: to: invali- 
7 date. the theory. ‘that: the development of. secondary | education: ‘took 
“place ‘at the. expense of technical’ education; numbers ‘enrolled: ‘under 
~ type (a): have growna littYe faster’ (Table:5), provided” pay td 
pup -dneluded, but. this ‘trend: ‘perhaps. reflects : leas a 
_ preference. for general | education ‘than the wider ‘opportunities for 
- higher education offered ies the end of some Renee of beorindea 
“courses: eee 
: “The, factors which »influence “the choice.of P avthar. type of atud 
“are Snladequatoty. ‘known; but institutional. pressures, may be. assumed 
Be. playa. ‘decisive. role... To begin with, the Study options selected. 
‘ of ‘4iiposed, during a. differentiated first cycle have the decisive 
: ae influerice’ ‘which was mentroned earlier: in: ‘Germany, for example, all: 
cote we 14th-grade. pupils. oft. the. »_Gymnasivin, (13. per. dent of an age. group. in.) 
1970) seem to be recruited from among . pupils coming from the first | 
~ level of the’ Gymnasium or Réalochule 25° per cent “of an ‘age’ group), 
while: others go' into vocational curricula; in: ‘France, (Table 4) : 
all pupiis in the long second cycle came “from sections. I and II of 


the 0.8. S., whereas one third. of those ‘in the short second cycle: ee 
came, from. these same sections, and two thirds from section Illy the: ie 
epeaserae section, etc. It is irfteresting. to note that in the ne 4 
-cowntried which have introduced a comprehensive type of. ‘school. some. 
“choices are nevertheless. made at an early stage; a Swedish ‘Bur. = 
- -vey(1) reports that 70 per. eent of pupils ‘had chosen the kind of. ‘ 


second-cycle course they were taking and had decided. whether ‘or not fas 
“to.enter.'a Gymnasium by. the seventh year.of educations - The number -; a 
of places available in the seeond cycle of. type. (a) is another 

" eonstraint(2); transfer rates" show. that access 


42 J. “Bengtesct, 
Ubbildnings laner! he 
2), Pie exiatence. of extensive “ systens. of ‘vocational training . geeng. 
FN to go hand in hand with curricula of type (a) which are much - 
v ‘more selective and. where fewer places in ) DARDGE: education are” 
ee tee ae See Se ieaaiye eet eta : 
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year of education (1970) . 


: Skilled workers - 
. 5, -Unskilled. workers | 


Position at age. 46 ‘of cohort — re 1955 
‘to father's socio-economic atatus 


France: 


7 aseersine 


"Seid 8=p¥oféastovel 
category 


_Tytop management... * 
‘« Middle management 
.= Crafts, trade. : 
‘> Agriculture © 
“4 Olerical and sales. | 
~ Skilled workers 

+a Farmworkers: 
= Unskilled workerg: — 

TOTAL 


! om, 


a ‘Unemployed and miscellaneous. 


‘Bouree: eed ‘ten’ doagee ‘rt la vie giieens Roussolet et ale 
nepitre dea plol, Faris, 1974. F : 


3. Sweden: - supe orientation etucening to sctinl canes eee a 
— : after 9 veore! schooling (1970), ee oR rr 


Vocational _ 
Schools | 


Group ‘1. (High) 
Group 2 (Middle) 
Group” 3 (Low) - = 
! arnqvist and, J.. Bengtsson, E 
Tnetitute of. maucat: >» Sweden. 


nr) ; Bee Cas 
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economic ‘variablésy - “the. Saar social sumakgoound varies: according 
‘to. the- type. of, education,.; ag ‘indicated. “by. the data appearing: in 
Mable. 145°: in addition. te cultural influences, At should <b : 
tioned, that. the: ‘choice. “of either type of. education: (as well as ; 
. parture, from the. ‘school: system). -at-this level implies: gnstdveine 
“earnings. forgone, which may. oblige children, .from.low-incoile fomilies 
to enter working. life, whether directly or. witha. Job qualification 
60 as. to minimise the ribk which a ‘general and long course’ ‘of. study 
would’. entail, - "Opportunities. for® ‘access: tio: type ~ (a): ‘education’ ar 
 bubjaot. alao. to. wide. ‘Pegional. variations which’ reflect: not: ‘only 
differences: in socioeconomic ’ structure but also disparities in 
;,8chool accemmodation . capacity and local. labour. market. conditions 
_, on which the number of places available in technical’ and’ vocational. 
: ‘institutiona partly depends. Lastly; an both types: of education 
Enrolment. differs. According. -to..sex_(Table_ 42). 
; Mable 12° 


pete ge "PERCENTAGE OF GIRLS ENROLLED FULL 1M IN 
‘ SECOND-CYCLE EDUCATION (1970) ° 


a 
Denmark: 


Source: Yearbook, Op. cit ; ae sis Pe gigte: 8 
- Various curricula are: Provided by “poth types of second-cycle 
yi education: : : : 


&) in type a) education general currichla dan be clearl jis- 
| tinguished from technical curricula, . and they are broken down “into 
“a varying number of sections and options.(1) — “Places available in 


on swt)..See, Classification. of Educational Systems, op. cit... oe 


a 


So gt EE ge PO De ee ay 


7 ee = ae - ae BO’ a 


© egasn 
“Sweden oe ; 
ated. Kingdon, 


“ime criteria deterinining “the “choice of oursioulua are not’ wells 

~ Jgnown; specific, admission’ ‘requirements relating to” grades ‘obtained 

‘in certain, subjects (Latin, Greek, mathematics’) or depending on. for 

mer choices’ may play a decisive party statistics “indicating that. 
technical education attracts” more, boys than girls ‘and from more aie 
—verse-aqeial ~backgrounds- than .general. -education. underline. -the. peresin 


tence , of social: factors. in ‘the. selection process. 
-’ b) ype (b) educatdon is generally ee to enor ee, 

for ‘working ‘life(1). According toa classification which is still 

valid(2), ‘it is pobsible to ‘distinguish: ie Z ea 

9 oe _ syatens based ‘on apprenticeship. (United Kingdom, Ireland, 

' Germany, Austria, Switzerland) in craft trades;. industry or ~ 
-gommerical . firms, ‘regulated. by contract. and supplemented by .. 
part-time schooling one or two days a weer’ *(Berufschulen, day - 
release courses), during several weeks, (dlock release, courses) 


or leas. often, by evening courses; : 
systems based on vocational | schools (Belgium, Sweden until cao. 


- 2 '4971);,° both public and private; 
mixed ‘systeme. (Denmark, France, Netherlands), where there: are 


‘poth forms of apprenticeshim (inereasing- only eligittly ) and 
ae vocational schools: “pro iding \equivalent ‘training: Deh Uh ae 


Pa 


veo Denmark, . Netherlands) complementary 


1) Inesoine. countries (Germs 
Caen education is fifered - at joatier level, ‘apparently in -antioi- 
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t earls trainii g's 
| ubual Ff wm tremely modest back=" 
Men lines of/atudy, 


meio eng ao adulte without any: qualification or “for 
retraining “ag well as- young people wha have. ‘left school without: . 
ae receiving’ any: vocational instruction ‘ang ‘who face Specie? problems 
tee uponSentering woking aaa = 
_ 


3 ba ee | . = . 
gts tty 4 .4 
we . a 7 3 ge 4% 


at ng “MODES AND: ‘berm ‘OF DHPARTURE-PROM- -SEOONDARY- npyoanton..--—! 


? 


_ partures from it are} imperfectly ‘mown because there is-a lack of * 
longitudinal ‘ ptudbeskor. flow gtatistics(2).. Conditions vary 
widely, according -to.\ whether: ‘departure isa matter of personal ; 
choice * (reflecting an ‘earlier desire or’ not), imposed’ by the insti- 
tution or by socio-ecokomic conditions, occurs during. or at the end. 
of a ‘eycle,. after “orywithout: acquiring some vocational skill, etc. 
-“ Four levels of departure will. be distinguished, although, there. is-- 
no way of determiningythe degree of consistency within Bice 


eS The pechanions ces ‘retention by the school system or, den... 


‘i _slibgroups: 


: 1) “American. high “ay a. 8 offer very different methods of vocational 
.. training, ineluc ‘in general curricula or in the form of Belece 7% 
tives. In 197149 +% was estimated that some’50 per ‘cent of? puy/- 
pils of.grades. fifo 42 were receiving this kind of preparation,’ . 
which is ‘also provi at post-secondary level and in.firms. Ae 
'G.W. McGurn and ie} 1 Education i e_U 
; States, Working a 
<2). Statistical depe 
aut important Ww rk 
Te "Netherlands,” 
_' + possible to ident 
, vype of - educa fon, 


a in many Member. esunteién have ca 
in\this area over the last few yéar L 

npile, there are flow matrices: wi sa makes Danes 
e outflow. Segoretnd to. sex, zevel and . . 


ly 
‘diploma or not. - 
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“PERCENTAGE “IN Agu GROUP © ees 
WHO. AYR: tere ‘SCHOOL ETO) 


Spans 
Portugal 
- Greece. (1969). pare 
Turkey ‘and\Yugoslavia: eee 


. 


“Source: Yearbook, ope cit. : + 
4a) °A second group. of: adolescents, leaves ‘school- at the. age. i 
vand ‘level which corresponds ‘to the end of compulsory edu- 

= “cation; ‘on the basis of” school ‘enrolment “trends by: age” ane 
“group, -10 to 30 per cent: of pupils in. the: age. group: Left. 
ee Somuaes in European developed countries during 1970. The) 
. te factors: responsible for leaving at this stage are not clear 
Pag a The: few. studies available(4) point. to Poor adjustment. of’: 


eee ee 


4) In several countries, where such children are allowed to. ‘leave. 
compulsory ‘ ‘education-and’ encouraged: to learn a ‘trade -(the- case for. 
3:7 per cent. of 15+year olds in France during 1971, for. example), 
it is arguable whether drop-outs.are.involved.- . 


“2) R. Girod; . "Les adolescents sous-instruits dans les sociétés i 
dustrielles de 1tOuest", Revue Francaise de’ Péda opie, 1 ips ” 


-°3) Indirect surveys such as that cartied out for young soldiers: may 
help. towards a partial understanding of the problem; | they showed, | 
_in’England, in about 1960, that 16 percent of ipl etal had... 
a much lower level, of education attainment than @ person who 
had: completed compulsory achodling, and in Frante 11967). 25 per": .., 
-cent-had not completed primary education. ‘Aches 15 -te TE", res to 
port of the Central Advisory Council for. ‘Education. “England, 
H.M.S.Q.. London, Volume II, and Rapport:"dtenquéte al 8. aout, 
frangaise. La documentation. amenges oe Seek dee : 


Youn, School Leavers: , 


4) ae 
la yie active: -Engquéte HM-S:0iy 1968. Leenteée ; Tagen rat 
P: Farha. 1974, p. 


_Gentre a'Etudes de 1'Empioi, 
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_ sepizations,. may. also have. An ‘Anfluenge «! The fact. that the 
“ final. year. of compulsory education should ‘prepare: for a 
“vtrade or that the end of such training should. cur duriy 
 ccaleyele ‘or. correspond to an: orientation Seda (aée Table 2) 

; Or eens also has some effect. (4) 


a While ‘such initial ‘Repartures may well. be’ ee linked ‘to ‘low 
oe school: achievement, some, surveys show that they are narrowly corre~ 
: lated, with social background - (see examples mentioned in’ Table 4p: 
ra geographical | origin, and. aly in-a few countries: with the. sex of. the. 
: Y Bupii (Pabie as : 


pie feed Mable 15. 


‘PEROENDAGE ap AGB-GROUP LEAVING SCHOOL | 
aS . DURING THE ‘YEAR FOLLOWING THE END OF ig 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION, BY SEX: ieee Se cf 


eae peli are years) 
"- Brance (15 yeara) 


‘Germany (14 yeare): 44.4 ‘ 
Japan. (15 years)- 16.8 
_ Netherlands (15 years) - 27.2. 

Spdin (13 years) - 7 4764 - 


United States (17 years)" ; 
Yearbook, op. cit. | a ; 
isi) Dropping out during ‘the course of second-cyole secondary, 
, education. ‘is another type of Meparture, In the United 
States, for exemp iss some 15 per ‘cent of an age group drop: 


‘ 


:1). The significance - of the decision. to ‘Leave school is thus altered, 
since, if the age marking the end of compulsory education occurs, 
during a cycle, departure is likely to be an indication of 

_ Wailure ‘(the -most rational decision consisting in finishing the. . 
cycle and receiving a certificate), which would not be ‘the case 
pt. ones eee maechea: ‘the: end- of: rthe- pre) sia eyeless svyie 


=. 


ar 


aecona ayolen 9.2) 6s 40. per. vent. .. 
- Failure: ‘rates. at. “baccalauréat:: 4 - 


et ie ee per’ cent,: according to options : 
©. Germany..(1969) ° 22 per cent of pupils: enrolled dn Grade II. 
Peg Racha ah ee "ao not: obtain the. Abitur, (13th ‘year of." 
ee care en _ Studies)” oe eee es 
“Tealy 43910- o71) Repeater, etee iA ‘Tice: - per cent. 
. : Failure nates at’ final. imnal-exeminations 10 


aoe - per. cent. - ee ce wet bate 
: Noray y (4970) - 14 per cent.of. Piceyeun Gymnas pupile 
Gi * . do. not obtain the final diploma. - 


Some pupils: who- leave this type of education may enter voca~ 
tional courses of type (b), «in which performance hag been” little. 
“etudied. “Drop-out rates here also appear to be very high (assets 
eae some one=thira~ of-enrolmentsa~in-French~ ‘colléges~d' enseignment=~ 
.. .techniquet), . . Moat’ ‘pupils who drop.out before the, end of the. cycle | 

may however be assumed: to enter the TAnOUe narket WaeToue any 
"usable occupational , akill. ~ 
Among the reasons for ‘dropping out moat. i deeduyolais fein by’ 
mentioning such: school factors ag earlier failures: and . ‘repeats; "\) 
negative attitudes towards schooling. and poor performance, | followed. - 
by the low socio-economic status of the family linked with the burs. 
_ den of school fees or a syndrome concerning values: and attitudes _ 
which little favours further education, According to a- United < 
”. Kingdom survey (3): dne-half of the pupils who, leave the sixth.form © | 
‘during the course (ie Gs 18 per cent of all leavers): claim to be a 


1) Sources: ‘Germany: “Educational Policy and. Planning, op. cit; = 
page 250. he hss fs 


France: Tableau de _1'Baucation Nationale, 1973 ed. 


italy: 10 otatistico de struzione, 1972 ed. 
Norway: - s Ent 8 and ” oo, Uesainingoinstie, 
‘uth, 197 ing Pte a : 
UNESCO. : 
182.5 M972. 


~ sixctn gay Su: Sixth. Form 
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‘Hold a Se 
Beery cer inag : ‘highe 
Que a Page on ee = ip _eduowtibi 
United:States - se See Es: ; 
. Tapane 
Canada ~ a re 
eo Soured:, Yearbeok, Op tt yee 
ge ery : : ' : ae ca . Pg 
; In. ‘egihtrios’ where the atructure. “of secondary. aducasion "e nor 
a -atyersified;a-dtatine tion “must ‘be made “between “two types of certi~ 
.ficate holders. who leave. the. educational system. at. differént. levels 
according to rates evaluated by, a few countries’ (Table 17): vee 
_ certificate-holders. from type (b). education; most oP whon 
» °° have received vocational or technical training and can. be 
oag expected: to enter working life a8 well. ag akilled 
- employment; o - ao ; : 
= certificate-holders San type. (a) general and Vstninal. educa- 
. tion who mesther can nor want to enter higher. =a 
: TaBle.17— tts 


; ane ; ‘PERCENTAGE, AVERAGE: OF AGE GROUP LEAVING ‘SECONDARY 
_ _ SCHOOL mate FINAL CERTIFICATE B (AS ESTIMATED ‘ca. 1970) 


et, Belgium (1966) 
“_ BinTand 

- France... 0. Jo. 

a sen fate dh oat 
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cael “United. Kingdom, ° Sweden). with. systems of. par V - 
- #ional education. - :These- average. - figures,vary. greatly: fre year 
yennby: age. -eroup..| ‘ona sex {Tebie. Bs: . They. declined. 


a 


“the last ‘tew years. (3). _ het 
ne ‘these figures..- wey “include. cpenpiopweay rates ; 
ever give any. information about the situation. of young: aacsle faced’ 
with the. prospect: of employment or, about. the mechanisms for . centering 
- working life. wt ie: well known moreover, that in ‘the majority of > 
Member. countries an increasing’ number of -young people from 16- to. 24. 
done ats age- ‘ave-having difficulties in- finding or. keeping. their ee 
| first. job, In some cases, they represent more than: half, the. tota 
ae ‘number of persons seeking employment and their high’ rates of . weo 
_émployment are a majongpre-occupatian of. governments. :\ oo 
“The ‘employpent. ‘of young people, to ‘begin. with, . ig: partioulardy 
be “influenced, Dy..: the state-of the economy: ‘titer, ttp..de. ‘tal en. on ‘when, 
: ecdénomic activity srecovers, they, are the first to be affected. by a 

_ reduction in: ‘vecruitment and by ‘dismissals when economic, activity, 
stows | down. | “he small. amount of data (scarcely ‘comparable’ among - 
~ Countries). on* ‘trends in, unemployment rates which appear. an Fable. 18°. 
. give ‘some. idea of. these fluctuations. ., te 

These: figures, and those for the’ United States and canada fn 

~par'tictlar: show. that rates of unemployment for young people. ave.20 Sot 


te 


congtantly been from two.. to four timés higher than av age 


4) The “observations vunder this heading are very “prief and are. ex- 

panded in the report entitled "The Entry. of Young People into 

— wOERLAg ate op." cits, to-which reference may ‘ber made. / di 
ic 49° : C Member countries, OECD, 


5): slnoe: 4970 there. has. ncnoaiet 13 : 
region of 50 per. cent. in Sweden) ° an i 3 
in the United States) “in sap loyment, SHee in ar is age | erOUpy 


ad Sweden: . a 4 
aan United’ States: 


*- Sources: = 
. 2% 


Canada: 


gos aes 1st ee ‘into the Labour, Naxket 
“of Young People, ‘mimeo. 
2B. Ringholm,: op. cit. 


‘ = 


“the figures ine iinempLoypent catea ‘for different tevels. ef ; oe 
education reveal ‘that these rates and the average duration of un- 
employment: -vary-inversely- with “the-level-of- ‘education: “rates: a 
; ‘unemployment for young people having a level. “of. education: corres=..* 
ponding: to the end of compulsory schooling, to the final: certificat 
of secondary ' education or toa diploma ata higher level were for. 
_ @xample xespectively 6.8 per cent, 3. 9 per cent and 368 per cent in . 
: ' Sweden’ (1974) and 14.4 per cent, 7.8. per cent and.5 per cent in ‘the eh 
Leta a United, States (1973). This, ip not true “in all, ,cases,. ‘Wweversas 
ie ‘shown by the example of the United Kingdom. ~ k. 
A, closet. analysis. shows. that the: type of studies and’ qualifi-: 
‘cartone plays a more decisive role than. ‘the level - of" éducation and * 
“the. situationd: facing, young ‘people on: their’ entry into working dife 
may be broadly outlined on this basis. 


fae PS, 


a. 7 1° “Some. ‘of then. possess sable vocational qualificationa, 
: '. @hey Find joba in thedyown or ‘some related speciality 
fairly easily, ‘8 moti atia lower level than, they might 
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ation leading to. ‘angualified: o or “tempor 
carer of remain 


16 to 19. 


~ ‘Other. variables. such. as age, sex,. local. OF. “wewtonal: nabour’ mare «3: 
ieetes, ‘mobility, the existence of employment exchanges and. the. ‘extent . 
of: their use, the wage. structure and. working conditions and. the lack 
of ‘prestige: of. certain jobs, particularly of 4 manual Kind, affect 
the process: lof entry: into working ite. and helf ‘to create additional » 
obstacles, “which are, difficult to overcome. _Asogrding. +8 ‘the: results, 


ary ‘employers, “the: pactoen ‘most an. ‘blamed | are deficiencies “in: 
~ “training structures’ “and working “conditions. ; Sghool enrolment may | 
‘have: ‘developed and extended, but vocational thbining: opbortunitiea. 
have remained inadequate. Moreover, certain’ traditional’ méthode of. 
-entering: working’ life have lost much, of their force’ but have not. 
; been ‘replaced by: other fortis of. transition ‘between the ‘achool anda’: 
employment. The most: striking example is the" “syatein.. of apprentice="- 
ship, which does. not in fact, seem entirely suitable for the work | 
co organigation’ as it exists: ‘today. ‘and which, moreover, attracts Pett 
and. fewer young: people although the rate, ‘of decline seems to. be 
i slowing down. The number of. apprenticeships ‘offered has ‘deqlined 
_ considerably. (an Germany fo; ed ; 
an, These. increasing gaps: be Ween the level of eduéation and ini- 
‘tial employment, which. are of a strubtural, na re - as- shown for: - 
_ example ‘by ‘the figures ‘in Table 19 relating: to" ‘the United. States: : : 
“have complex. psychological | effects. ' The: analysis of these is:the- ig “4 
, subjéet ofa separate. report to which reference may. be made(1). , 


4 
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ec iB: of, the copportunitipa offered “tor young people 


1eBe final Comments tiusit, Of necesait 


iation. | x leading feature. is its. continuing einen a 

the second cycle, and ‘in many’ cases ‘ag “early al “the ° ‘tiret eycle- ‘Of a 

; ‘secondary education. This structure. maintaingsa. strict distinction’ 
between. Jmowledge (theoretical/practical, genetidl/techniical/voca- * 
ine “tional. considered” to meet varying aptitudes) and goals ‘(access to * 
higher education’ or departure owing to entry into ‘working life), . 
- while it algo lays the ground for a “division of labour (intellectual 
manual) ene ae fiinetions (planning/execution). 
UN ba iE Mae 7 Mable 19 : 
Hoon DROP-OUTS,’ * HIGH ‘SCHOOL crapuages ©” ip 


opt TENS, BY. OOCUPATION, OoTOBAR: 1 


24 wu 


TORT 
’ ‘School 
eee outs 


_Buoteestonal and. 
Technical, . 


ee “‘Non-farn’ 
‘Sales : 


Clerical and 
a Kindred © 


Service . 


oa 


'Craftsmen,: Foremert 


are the "Place of the Occupational Component in 
‘Education and Training, . da ument prepared. toe the (OECD - 


Tables, 4A ‘and 5... 


Such a differentiation in seoondany education is linked to the 


“hierarchical structure which prevails (a particularly striking in- 
_ stance being the way levels of departure are distributed) combined 
with scales ‘of values: thus considerable value is attached to the 7 
choice of general and pre-university courges or to grades obtained 
aqgrerrete subjects (Latin, mathematics, etc.) on which the hier~ 
wereny< ‘of other piaiaeg lek based. Such. latter hetees Avilioleuson 
pean nes a) are S pamed in des cending Sean arid associated 
with lower performance, re- =orientation regarded as a mark of failure, 
and with early departures imposed by the school or ° P social group o 
for cultural or financial. reasons. In most cases, the individual 
is not really free to choose and options are preauenely imposed by 
the inatitution itself. Certain types of courses thus become "last 
resorts" anda lose much of their valve. Moreover, ti scattered 
nature of establishments, the compartmentalisation of certain sec- 

- tions and the existence of curricula providing no opportunity. for a 
choice narrowly restrict the ‘range of orientation. Nor do the struce.' * 
tural reforms in secondary education, longer school attendance and * 
the inclusion of middle or lower social strata seem to have funda- et 

mentally influenced its sclective scheme of operation, value patterns toa 
r pyramidal type of iol ealetelal ka The survival of this model is . 
reflected in the traditional features Still prevailing in the cubri- 
~culun, in ‘teaching methods and in achool life ‘generally. Other fea- 
tures are examinations and diplomas which often take precedence ‘over 
the acquisition of knowledge - intellectual or otherwise. Because 
sof the pressure of demand and the trend favouring the hemocratisa- 
tion of general education, the’ doors have been opened to ever more. ee 
dissimilar groups, .w while’no. time has been taken to adjust a type of 
training designed for an élite. More and more pupils have been ab- 
sorbed by, the expansion ofan -inereasingly. inadequate model, 
It is probable ‘that the survival of. a selective system has done. - 
much to limit the effects of career. orientation policies. on spite 
of substantial efforts, -_pupil observation, information and ‘guidance 
have not done away with selection based on failure and have come up 
againat value judgments’ as between ines of utudy, disciplines and 
diplomas. Pupllo ere not orientéd in terms ‘of their-educational 
“and vocational choices, but often according to the prestige at- Cte 
- taching to. nome particular type qt: -educationg “standards 6f achievement — 
and the social vajuos of,certain diplomas. ,the atrategy usually 
adupted by upper artd middlo- class children*io thug to rise as far as * 
ponsible in the traditional system of general ba Bee education, ’ 


to moct’ the eriteria Liapouod and to-choose univers ity ‘ontrance o5 4 


priority objegtive. ued an .approach fostéry the "ppull of the uni- 
co vorolty’ while downgrading ether choleen tnd thaintaining a rigid 
* _ \ * ee s + 7 
* 4 . : ‘ ; : 'e 
? . os 2 t . = * . * 
: - a* = : i $ : : : 
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division betweon educational and vocational options, offered ag oppo~ 
t - site alternatives, : : ; 
, Morcover the effect. of such a Selective pattern is to assimilate 

departure from the school with the end of the educational. process. 

Not enly do young working adults have a hegligible chance of being 


admitted, but faz ilure and Wastare may well promote a negative atti- 
tide. towawds sshool education, thus creating a _major obstacle to 
aa later forms of adult education. : cay 


-  <-participata 
; the structure directly affects. modes of access to iniigl 3 


e 3 Lastly 


ere 


- thal employment and working’ life. Except in countries which have 
broad systema of apprenticeship, pupils who leave school at the end 
of compulsory education (i.e. 20 to 30 per cent of an age group) or 
drop cut soon after, enter the labour market with no vocational 
training, and unemployment, instability, marginal or bdlind-alley jobs 

-are their ultimate fate. 

The traditional forms of apprenticeship or vocational training 
provided by school ' systems are very often insufficient and provide 
choices which can only be modified with difficulty, These options ‘ 

‘are often taken up’ without precise information about the .trades. they ' 

' prepare for, nor do they always correspond to available employment. 

' The pr eetige attached to general education and certain educational. 

ts . vnorms and values (success, competition, risk of failure) help to 
. create. both a- negative image of wark and expectations whieh are un-. 
likely to be fulfilled. The filtering mechinisms in the educational | 
“|. structures appear not only to Anhibit ‘the. development of aptitudes 
but also tu exclude the possibLlity of making real choices as be- 
tween the pursuit of study. and entry into working life and to provide 
options which are rarely coherent and leave in themselves no alter= - 

“natives. It is therefore useful to ask to what extent the reforms 

‘of this first level of post- ~compulsory atudy tend to modify the 
structure of the options proposed and to offer new possibilities for, 
choosing, . a! 


i ae ‘ t : y ! 
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Part II? make «, Bia pe 
SW OPTIONS .< 


' 1 s ' 
ae e — _ F 7 ; . 
“ “The second part of this report reviews the changes introduced’ 


or envisaged in Member countries with a vilew to making new optiona 


"available to young people and describes the -social policy. objectives 


on which these changes are based, The main numerical trends within 


. the age group toncerned will be briefly restated: : — ; 


a 


; oa : 7 ea 
A. NUMERICAL ASPECTS OF AGE GROUP TRENDS . 
1. Demographic trends * : : 
2. 7 : : 

In 1970, the 15-19 age. group represented from 6,4 to 10.8 per 
cent (8.3 per cent on average) of the total population in Member 
countries, Population forecasts by the Secretariat(1) and by the 
ILO(2) anticipate a slight decrease in the’ importance of this group 


. in the course of the next 10 to 15.years in’ 19 of the 25 countries ° 


under consideration (8 per cent in 1980 and 7.5 per cent jn 1985): 
(Table 20). aa S 
_ oe 

2, Qrends_in youth activity rates 

The relative decline-4in importance of the 15-19 age group within 
the future working population will be more marked and will affect’ 
all the countries concerned; from 8,8 per cent on average in 1970, 
it should drop to some 7 per cent in 1980. One Se ae trend . 
of the population atructura, but the qhief couse io tho expected fall 
in youtl activity rates between 1970 and 1980 (Table 21), particu- 
larly ‘in the Netherlands, Sweden and the United Kingdom. The effect 
‘(for the 11 countries under consideration) will be more marked for 
boys than girls, whose activity rates should decline from 53 per cent 
to 40° por cont and from 47%per cent to 40 por cent respectively. 
These averages conceal sharp variations from country* to country. 


* 


1) Demographic trendo 1970-1985 in OkCD Mombor countries, op, cit. 
1965-1985, Goneva 1971. . ‘ 


Manpowor foreennts 
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The forecastg appear to. attribute this fall to the extensitn of 
compulsory or voluntary schooling. ‘Whereas in the majority. of - ‘cases, 
activity rates: ‘appear. to have .been ‘asseased ag percentages of. schook 
enrolment rates, some countries (United Kingdon, Sweden, - 

United States) included in their calculations ‘the hypothesis of. "ine 
creasing. full-time or part-time participation of students in secneaic 


' ~activity, which indicates an increased combination of educational . 


and vocational ' activities. ae : ' on 


i) : eo, ; 
‘3. DPrehds_ in school enrolment ratés (1970-1980) -| 


National’ forecasts. of sc¢hodl enrolments indicate"a marked in- 
crease but. one which taries greatly from country to country. The 
United States. (awl to a lesser extent: Japan and Canada) ig fiowever 


vd 


an exception: ‘the general ° growth in numbers attending High Schools 
‘ginee’ 1945 has come to an-end, and between now and 1981 the number 


of pupils: will decrease slightly, a fact which will have important . 
consequences: ‘for school operation, (1) In most developed European 
Member countrieS (Yable ‘22), two-thirds! of the 15-18 age group pre- 
«sumably will ‘attend school on a ,ftll-time’. basis by 4980. ag opposed 


to about 50.per cent in 1970, Bert of this increase is aue to the 


extension of comp eoay education up to the age -of sixteen Which 


¢ geveral countyies have ‘introduced during the last few yeara., 


® The reforms expected at post-compulsory leyel should help to 
bring about a considerable inerease in individual - ‘demand, particu- 
larly when comprehenbive structures are made’ available. ‘Thus, in 
Sweden the setting up of the integrated secondary school since 1971 
has been accompanied by a rapid increage in transfer eater ‘from. com= 
pulsory education, from some 74 per cent to: 87 per cent in 1973; 
furthermore the ¢losing of the gap betwech the methods and prestiges 
Jevels of different types of curriculum provided’ in secopd-cycle 
secondary schools has helped to guide these new’ pupils towards, voca~— 
tional courses, which were chosen by 51 per cent of applicants ane 
1973 as against 38 per cent in 1971.(2) . 

It 18 howevor likely that this trond will be less evident “in 
post-compulsory ,educational systema. where fairly differentiated 
curricula or iriatitutions exist, particularly those providing broad: 
opportunities for part-time atudy (Germany, United Kingdom), Actord- 
ing to the forecasts of the Gorman Kdcational Planning Commission, 
the distribution of pupils among tho. four options available after 
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| re ere GROUP IN TOTAL - 
POPULATION AND PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS ts ge 
AGED 16-19 IN TOTAL WORKING ee 


Germany. 

Belgium 

United aeetes 

Finland 

' France -. 

italy 

Japan . 

Netherlands. 

United Kingdom 
__Sweden 
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ACTIVITY RADTO. OF YOUNG PEOPLE oF 15-19 YEARS 1 1970 AND 1980 
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‘Table 22 


“SCHOOL ENROLMENT RATIO FOR YOUNG PEOPLE + ¢ 
OP 15-19 YBARS IN 1970 AND 1980 ’ . 


Germany 
_ France 
Ttaly al 
No tie rlmids 


“Bouse 1 fof all three Paaelen) 
> Domographic Trends, op. vit. 


‘e 


the 10 years of primary and secondary ‘education should change as 
follows(1) a 23). a 
Table: 23°). 
DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN 


DIFFERENT POST-COMPULSORY STUDY COURSES I} 


leading to higher education . 
- leading to a vocation qualification’ 
as well as to certain forms of post=-—— 


, secondary ‘education - hoe x) = 
- qualifying for a skilled ocoupation a 
- full-time -:* : “14 
: - part-time (apprenticeship) oe Ty 53 r 
‘ “ares direct entry into working | ~ 
. is - 


‘ te ; i : WN 
‘In the ‘United iiagticn: 45 per cent of ‘the 16-19 age group will 

be attending school on a. full+time basis in 1984 (as against 27 per 

cent in 1971), while the rate: of Perenvine acho 1 enrolment will re- 

main constant (18 per cent). <i 2 

This increase is likely to be mich greater pin the developing - 

A ‘Member countries, ‘According to Secretariat foray ants, average: full-. 
‘time school enrolment. rates in ‘second-cycle svcohdary education should | 
increase’ from approximately 33 to 52 per cent for! these five coun- 
‘tries between 1969 and 1980. This increase in enrolments willbe 
less due. to: population: growth (except in Portugal" and Turkey) than 
to the pressure of individual demand. The latter will be ‘stimulated 
by. the lengthening of compulsory schooling (which is to ‘be increased | 
to'8 years in every casé) and by the oseorts ito reorganise poat- 
compulsory secondary education, It will‘also be supported by a high 
growth rate of G.N.P. and “by the opecial efforts dosigned to increase 
the number of places available in technical and vocational schools ° 

; (panticulariy in Greece and ‘turkey). ‘ : 


‘ 


“B, WDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL POLICY OBJECTIVES 
The overall approach, described in tho introduction with a view 
to oketching a new model for options for young people at the end of 
- their banie' achooling, requires that sgetgral policy measures 


1) Federal Republic of Gorniany, Bund Itinder Commigaion for educa 
- tional penne = Gonora) Pian for Bducation, 1973, . : 
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Table 24 
oN DEVELOPING 


CIPATED SCHOOL ENROLMENT RATE 
. os MEMBER. | COUNTRIES (* 


& 
tn 
m 
4 


Portugal 
Spain 
' Turkey 
Yugoslavia 


(a) 1970_ 


Trends and 


Sources: (*) Education in OECD Developing Countries, 
‘ Perspectives, OECD, Paris, 1974. 


(relating. to second-cycle secondary education, for example) be im-- 
plemented within the broader framework of the social or youth - 
policies now being developed in many Member countries. This approach 
‘therefore calls for the redefinition oficertain sectoral objectives =: 
educational in particular - with reference to more ‘general’ social 

* objectives which concern ‘young people as a whole. 

The adoption by the Council‘of the OECD of a list of social 
concerns and the *formulation(t) of corresponding indicators lead’ to ° 
the definition of a set of "societal" objectives for reference. pur- 
‘poses, designed to increase well-being and improve quality of. life: 
individual development through learning,(2) the improvement of 

working conditions and quality of working life, freedom to organise 
time and leisure activities, and the lessening of social inequalities. 
deserve special mention here gince auch social policy objectives 
will. influence considerably, the opportunities offered to individuala 
during the pre-adulthood stage, which will largely determine their 
future status, in employment and in society. 

Among the means. recommended ‘for achieving these objectives, the 
Secretariat drew attention to the need for greater flexibility as 
between education, employment and leisure, and for the greatest 
possible individual freedom in allocating. time among these different 
activities, In this respect, the introduction of forms of recurrent 
education(3) iea decisive proposal, and it is with reference to , 
auch a long-tern gtrategy that proposals designed to provide young — 
people with new opportunities for choice must be discussed. 


3) Recurront, _Fduca ton, OECD, Paria, 4975, De 52, 
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. When new social objectives. are adopted, it 3s essential to re=-_ 
‘define: the relationships between ‘education and employment or between 
‘the educational system and working life. The Secretary-General's 

i : Aa Hoe Group, which was convened to study this problen, formulated 


recommendations cad dla th to later in the text) for scene ta 


‘which would.lead to better co-ordination be tween the’ “two; 
, It sis well kmown that the introduction of forms of recurrent 
education will call for radical changes in the structure and ob-= 
jectives of the whole educational: syatem, but a prerequisite for 
implementing such.a scheme "is a restructuring of the educaticnal 
opportunities available to young people, during the years preceding 
and following compulsory schooling, and also during employment and 
other socially useful activities".(1) The aim is to make available 
at the end of a period of basic education common to all young people, 
- wide opportunities of individual cl _choite among different social and* 
educational activities: 

+ which may be modified or shengeas 

- which rather than hinder actually encourage subsequent ae , 

intellectual development; 

~ which do nét accentuate social inequalities but on‘ the con-- 

i a trary promote equality of opportunity throughout life; - 
= which reconcile individual sopiratsans with technical and 
economic needs. 
‘It. may well be that the multiplicity of these choices (provided _ 
that they are coherent, authentic and apparent to everyone) will 
help to bring about a satisfactory socialisation of young people and 
to.achieve some degree of balance between individual aspirations and 
financial or economic constraints. It .is likely however that any , 
‘such balance will require. the nature of the position of the group of 
young people in society, to be defined. 

The adoption and ‘effective : application of the principle that 
society haga special responsibility for young people, both in terms 
of economic efficiency and social equity, 1s6.one essentinl dimenaion, 
In this way young people are “{mplicitly considered ag a group en- 
‘titled to distinct social and cultural identity within the popula- 
tion, jue as. any other apecific group or minority recognised in ‘any: 
pluralistic socioty.(2) This concept of responsibility: rules out 
the idea of imposing any increased social controls on young pcoplo,- 
subjecting thom to certnin rigid. obligations or-granting them a me 2 
dependent or asoleted status such as to bogrogate them in society.. 


é 


& 


1) auention end Working. Lite in Modern Sooloty, is) 


2) Thio by no. means oxcludea the fact’ that other grouva : (elderly 
porgony, Smnigranta) have more crucial problems and that these 
ghould bo'connidored an firat prioritioa, 


“AG 
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3) You 


er 


The «concept could‘serve as a framework for the formulation of a> 


social policy for young people - wider than the traditional idea of 


youth policy - which could. co-ordinate and integrate not only 


measures envisaged in the fields-of leisure, culture and sport but 


also those relating to education, vocational preparation and 
training, entry into working life and the assumption my young people 
ial: responsibility. (+) 7 

Such a “pobtey could first make it possible to- establish: the 
precise social situation of young people by co-ordinating the ate 
various measurea relating to voting rights, civil ‘liability, employ 
ment, etc. and harmonizing the corresponding ages; but above all the 


‘ould replace the principle of protection by the idea of ; 
nities to. be made available"+. In the past, all countries ~- 
(measures iri favour of young people, designed to compel 


policy 


“families to give them assistance, caré and education ~ taking over 


these duties when families failed to provide - and to prevent 

abuses or exploitation in employment.(2) ‘But in a changing context 
these humanitarian measures may be felt as a form of institutional 
control or constraint (by the family, school, or justice) and sus- 
tain the idea of segregation. vis-a-vis the adult world; in the same 
way, labour regulations may hinder the acquisition of job experience, 
participation in economic life, or the assumption of certain re- 
sponaibilities. To avoid such risks the Coleman Commission(3) res :, 


‘commended a re-examination of the administrative regulations govern-~ 


ing the employment of young people and proposed the introduction of 
a "dual minimum wage" to éncourage employers to take on and train 


-young people with. no job qualifications, Hawever, it is clear that 


difficulties encountered by young people in entering employment or 
acquiring. job experience are due lesa to rules: designed ‘for, theits ot 
protection ‘than to lack of qhalification, defects in the information, 
guidance and placement services and to, the low quality of sone: of: | 
the jobs offered and, more particularly, by the limited n ber of’ 
jobs available. 

_ dn this connection, nance envisaged for neveral years in 
many Member countries incline towards increased responsibility of 
the piblic authorities as. regards the vocational are Acc 


1). Education rend } Working Life ‘in Modern Society, op. 


2) The regulations governing the omployment of cerraang it adoles- 
conta were also intended to give priority to adult employment in- 
times of ecoriomic crision; in the thirtioo for example the ° 

- United States ratificd a constitutional amondment which aimed at 
limiting or prohibiting the employment of personu under 18 yearo: 
of ago in certain sectors, In tho prosont economic context, at 
is wige to boar in mind thone varlior preoecupationn, ; 


yu ~ to. Adulthood, eee of the Panel: on Sout of 
tha Pr nt 1 Advisory Committea, ‘Washington, Juno, 
1973. — , 


ranoition 
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people. . ‘The French Educational Commission of the. Sixth Plan, for 
example, states ‘that by the end of “the Plan (1976) no young person 
will have to leave ‘the school system without first having received 
suitable vocational training". - Furthermore, this. responsibility 
causes a wider concept of education to be advocated,’ one which is 

- mot merely technical and vocational but also covers the educational 

and cultural needs of young people and their entry into society while 
meeting their aspirations. . The: taking into account of these needs 
_, tends to increase the“value and profitability. of* éechnical ahd 

: vocational training. 

In the educational system, the idea of social veeponebiaae . 
implies = change in the nature of the relationships: between young 
people, “the school and the communi ty. Authoritarian relationships 4 
tend to give way to relationships baged’ on the ‘recognition of. in- | 
creased au totioriy and greater freedom’ éf choice for young people, 

Within educational institutions,a trend towards: participation by 
. students in the planning(1) | and‘management of the establishments as 

well as in the teaching underlies the ‘majority of. recent: reforms, 

The measures adopted in Norwa: (2) Sweden and Germany, (3) recently | 
introduced in Italy and envisaged in’ the French Plan(4) etc. provide 
| exapplés here, In general, they imply the setting up of co-ordinating 

bodies (class, institution, local, adstrict committees, etc.), an. ~~ 

extengive decentralisation, of decision-making and, in cases where 
this did not exist before, a large measure of financial and teaching 

“independence for individual establishments, These new provisions: 

are not always simple to apply and the inexperience of young ‘people, 

“their under~represéntation’ on co-ardinating ‘bodies: and ‘the div i 

intéreats of individual gtoups have ‘gometimes been obsteties, ” 

' Furthermore, the change in the legal status of pupils has often 

failed to affect the system of formal relatipnahips or the hier- 

archical method of transmitting knowledge. xperiments in "par- . 

. ticipatory education" have become widespread Jin the majority of — 

Member countries over.the last few years and/the ROBUESS are ex= 

tremely ehcouraging. : 

The. coneept of a, contract for: education and, “more generally, 
the majority of ideas advocating more personalised learning,. self- 
education and increasing participation of adolescents in the 


in education, OFCD! 1972. 


3) Goldachmidt' Partioine atéry Democracy in Schoo] and Higher 


Education, Emerging Problema in the ral ®opupile rermany . ¢ 
pwedon, Fobruary: 1975, mimco.* aoe HOES og 


pour uno moderrit sation tu ayattne.. faucntas, frongnsa, 


4) 


Propositions 


ation 0° “re 
U'Fducation, no. 4736; ROD MELEE “Nattonate, ‘Papia, June 1975. 
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“definition of the aims pursued. in- their atudies have been put for- - 


ward in. some countries. (1) Under this choice-or con trae’ systen, 
which has been tried out in some pilpt schools in the ‘United States, 
the pupil defines his own learning i chooses certain methods of 
work, determines ‘part of the content and organises his own rate of - 
progress. in the form: of contracts discussed with the teachers. Thia.. 
procedure should encourage .the adolescent (and subsequently “the adult) 
to -take control of his bwn education, and should lead to teacher- 


_ Student relationships based on dialogue, reciprocity and complemen- . 


significance of diplomas ,- as well as a "school centred on: the: pupils 


“Aancent,. might be, as ig partly the case for:‘labour’ legislation, to 
. “define Jerid attempt to: achieve a balance. between the , ,rights, obliga: 
.vtions ‘and responsibilities of pupils” and students” ‘owdiras both the. 


tarity rather -than on authority and: ‘domination. ‘the system requires’ an 
a radical change in the role of the teacher, (2) in the educational . 
and social statua ‘of the pupil and in the examination system and the 


and open to the outside worla".(3) A basis for this contractual 


"." gehool and the teachers, as proposed by the Commission for the oe 


form of.secondary education in the United States. (4). Provisions of ; 
this. ‘type have in ‘fact existed for a long time in certain post "egy ta” 


a compulsory establishments eae Scandinavian a Folk Schools for 
. example). : \ 


Any experiment or effort which attempts to open up ‘the, ‘petieot. 7 5 


“to the surrounding environment or to "the outside world", to seoure 


the participation of the school and pupils in community. Asvelconent 
or. ita, co-operation’ with the working : ‘world and, with, local sotial and, 
administrative services necegsarily, “irivolves | important” chariges ‘in’. 


the | relationship between young people and the community, An analysis 


ee 


of these experiments, to which reference may be made, has neem 
carricd out recently. (5) he 

An approach such as the one set out above leads. to Ke Linkage 
of educational objectives, to those of economic, social,- ‘oul tural and , a 
other policies. and to a recommendation that they “should ‘all be co : 


‘ ordinated under overall sécial policy. This process implies that. oe pi tee 


the aims of education ehoula be stated more explicit y and overt, to sie om 


4) 4 pyppowal. has recency been put forward dn: the. united cingtsm to 


‘ grea@te, along the lines of the Open University; an Open College 
for 16-19 year olds who have left ‘the. educational By eeem: _ Times 
Higher Education Supplement, - 16th May, 1975. . ; , 4 


‘2)-The important problem of the role ofthe teacher dae. not dealt . 


3) "La fonction engesgnante a 


5y 


_-with in thie report. , It ‘fe the subject of a sqries of reporta 
prepared for the "Conference on ‘Teacher podseien" (27th= 


29th November, 1974)., , 
-lang le second. depré", Rappért.do la 


‘Commisoion d'études. " t Franca BO, Pario, 1972.” 
4) The Reform of Secondary faucation, ORs cht., Chaptors11,.. otek fy 
School arid Community, CPRI/OKCD, 1975... . a ais 
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“some extent, reformulated 
‘aims in very. general. terms’ 
| opportunities, satisfaction of: akilde 
is’ move: ‘diffioult:to define their 
‘related goals in other social gectors. Mangadleinber” countries’ are 


‘of education on social development, closely links the “aims, of educ 


or although | At igs easy’ He: get? out’ ‘these’ = 
personal ae velopment, ‘equalisation of ~~ ; 
manpower requirements), - at 


a nt nt. or co-ordinate them, with | 


following. this course and several- projects to reform the educational - 
aystem intend. to do. 50 ‘along these lines, _the Finnish(1) project ae 
y be ‘given as an example. This’ project, ” after defining | ‘the effects ~ 


tion policy to those of social, welfare policy, particularly as re- 
gards raising the general level. -of: ynowledge,.'facilitating access 
to cultural aqtivities,, contributing’ to the reduction. of social 


“Inequalities and spreading values’ in accord with the say arg of 
: detiocracy and the rights of man. ; en fe 


Lt ig’ possible, in, very, broad outling, ‘to restate the. ee of 


sécond-cycle secondary education. as ‘they. appear in the. reform: pro= 


jects, ‘according to ofders of priority reflecting. the preferences 
of the national authorities, who a alone respondibie for making 
the necessary decisions, : es : 

' 4): Personal dovelopnerit da: turtinsiont, a major function of . 
basic education, ‘remaing an outstanding: goal at this devel. . 
Secondary schools admit adolescents at v@rucial period of. 
their development, characterised. by the discovery of social 
relationships, the acceptance — and identification: (or rejec-, 

"ee tion). of ‘ideals. and. MPlues, exeative outbursts, need for 
autonomy, ete.. The. school must: attempt. to provide young : 
people with the paychological ana “tnteiiéctual tieana to » 
“overcome their own problems and understand those. of the 


4 


‘ 


ete gl} -» commun ty and the society in which ‘they live. In’ fulfilling — 


this aim, the school complements alld: sometimes ; competes with ~ 
-6ther social ingtitutions such as the family and ~ the - mass 

s media, Choosing one's own form of. teaching, gelf-education 
or group methods, increased pupil participation, a ‘more 
adult atmosphere in individual establishments, the intro- 
duction of social’ and occupational | experienoea and of craft, 
“art and sports activities’ in, school curricula, ,as, advocated 
_ by reform projects, should Help to achieve’ this aim. Many . 
 prosent concerna are involved, such as the preparation for. 
/¢ivic responsibilitics, active participation” in. pocial and’ 

a cultural jife, preparation for the subsequent use of ‘oppor-. | 

tunities, continuing edu ation, the development of communi- ., 
cation among: human being , ote.; oe . 


") Reform of Secondary Fducatd + Summary of tho Roport « of aa 
_,Rduoat matteo, Wetoinkt, 1974, 


a Loe 


wady The’ equalisation of . ortunities is also an important goal 
at this levehof ‘gthooling, although many surveys show that’ 
few. reaults ae been: ‘achieved'in this area,and that social 
-“veckgtound, the "hidden curriculum", ‘ond, the early stages 
of. education are the determinant factors here. (1) The fact - 


therefore excluded and ‘the higher costs “(airect: or. earnings’ 
forgone) which access bhi level of education n, Amp] 24a, 


caewien of achdols. "tendo 
“ quire appropriate measures. tobe taken. The latter: which 
‘advocate’ open, flexible, progressive ‘and more equal choices 
-* are part 6f this approach, — This is also true, for more 
specific measures,(2) such as those designed to make the . 
same financial resources and personnel available to all: , 
second-cycle secondary “establishnents so that teaching may 
be of uniform quality, or the, use of subsidies and grants 
ta compensate for. differences in the ‘students! ability to 
: finance their own education, the. aeveneonent sid welfiire 
“projects, etes(F). 8 fey 
It is nevertheless inereasingly: evident that ‘gome of. these 
measures will not achieve their goals unless other measures 
are envisaged to complement and co-ordinate: those taken : 
‘with regard to income redistribution, régional acVélopment, 
; cultural, and recreational, pode access 9, community 
m services, etc’ pha 


‘that it ig not compulsory, and that certain pupils are eo, ee 


“ 14)’ Pkbpera tion’ for. working’ vite: te: @-tiore ‘specific goal at 2. y uw 


+, this level of education, whén important occupational choices 
- are, made, but the content ‘and. criteria which govern. the 
we ‘ways in which this task is, ‘shared among the school system, 
"other, training inetitutiona and the working world are not 
' always very: clearly stated and probably. vary ‘towa, largess: | 
‘extent ‘among countries, | 
anibigui ty, in: that the increasing difficulties ‘for young: 
people in ‘entering working life or their attitudes towards | 
_ work are generally blamed on the cchpel rather than'on ~ 


_ 1) on these points. reference should be made’ to’. tho. reports ‘submitted 
© «© . ¢0'the Seminar on Rducation, paegueley and ‘Tife Chances, OECD 


(January. 1975). ’ 
2) See o.g.. Reviews, of National Policies: “tor Haubation, Norway, 
/ OPs. cit. 


3) Tho range of . ginanoind measures ona, ‘in naptisulen ‘financial ’ 
aid. for secondary school studonta or their familipgs will not be 
discussed here. | They will be the subject of a Secratariat. otudy 
in the near’ future. 
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atitachea, “to, > different 
conditions,” “étes). 1 
Oi, school system's goals 


, 4 "deed. difficult ana Such-a definition stresses rather . 
vo) the, acquisition of -basic training which will allow indi- 
viduals te adapt to changes Ain" “and to requirements, ‘of the. 


of’ opportunities for continuing education,‘ Other aspects 
gf. the- question, however, such as skills or specialisations, 
tent of ‘training programmes or relationships with 
the. working world are viewed in very a a ways from. . 
country ‘to. vee, S . ae eo ao rl 


: ‘The ‘existence of: donee goals, in sevondazy; paucation must not 


working world,: and to take advantage throughout their lives. 


be taken, to mean ‘that. the* pitorities and” resources usell "to: achieve “ " 


o these gals are identical in all: caseg. Depending on the country | 

“concerned, aims dre. "pursued either by advocating a rather’ similar 
and, only -‘@lightly~ diversified form of comprehensive : educdtion sich as 
to’ extend, basic edugation,. oF: by. retaining a, dual structure, where 7 


. pre ees Beparate. ; , 
Wak the followtiig ‘section, the ecinie trends i ae to. 
these, structural. changes will be‘ exaatnee: a 2 i oy a 


~ -Two + introductory questions,. 1,2; reatnicturing ‘of the basic. 


school and ‘the extension’of compulsory schooling, wijd firet 


ate aoe be-discussed. ;. Boa, or” : 
; . Tendencies common “to the various reforms ‘of sécond- ~cycle 
secondary education’ which have™ ‘been, “introduced or are being 
“discussed in Member countries. ait be set out at greater - 
“Length. : 
et Lastly, certain’ ‘$rotlens: of impreving oun eoplé's 


portunities for entry into: ‘workin, Jife will be dealt with, 


® 


c. MAIN “TRENDS AND. ISSUES — 


Sais We apices is ‘the basic school tii atom 


Aone in. ‘particular tho curricula in compulsory gedondary education), 


cat. : The only aspect of thie quos tLon(1) which “will. be. ‘mentioned 


: ay It-4o the subject ‘of iin. oneame CERT. profipet Sunol on tha identi~ 
 fieation of’ sep VEEL ONG. at this level ze in 


here io the offect on subsequent choices mado’ ‘by young. people and ‘on 


1 Preplration for. higher studies and: vocational ‘preparation or guidance . 


. 


_ following cycle. and ph ld. xelude : “(or limit) any educational - or. 
“vocational” pre-selection or guidance: ‘at this level... in most Member 
“countries, these objectives shouldbe: capable of ‘being’ achieved bys 


ue A) the. intensive - diversification: and. personalisation og ‘teaching 
“methods, means ,_resourcea. anda’time periods. involved(1.)..4n., 
order to ‘meet the needs of pupils whose background, as 
-  (. pirations, and. development differ considerably; 
“fs! 4t) avoiding such - dinstances- of: discrimination: as -allocating~ + z 
. -» . ehildren among different establishments or- streams,. making. - 

«them repeat classes, basing orientation en poor performance 

. ~ @nd promoting ‘too early. specialisation;...; 

iii) recourse to supportive ‘and remedial TenchIne tor children ME: 
who fall behind, ; Bo ge PS i: Lie ae! 
ene eee ae er in-a-numher-of- Member-coun tes at~such~ = 

.& level lead in. this. direction. To. begin. with, there. is. aA very _ 25uo%s 

clear tendency to fay, i aa a structural model such as the intermediate a 
comprehensive achool” introduced in ‘Sweden, in the United Kingdom. 

and subsequently in other countries during the last 10 years: . the. i 
“multiplication of the "Gesamtachulen pilotes". will be remembered, . 
as well as the genetalisation laid down in ‘the recent "Bildunga- 
gesamtplan" in ‘Germany, the lara to abolish sections in the CES in 


Bre.? 


“3 Portugal, ‘Turkey, ete. ALL these veforms tend to reduce the’ 
differentiation. between different lines of. study and to extend. the 
period of the'core curriculum, While these changes have helped to 

“~ peduce strong ‘social inequalities, disparities nevertheless remain- 
because of the need which ia felt to stream pupils according to”. 

ability. With very few exceptions (United States, Sweden), where. . 
core curricula and a largely. common. form of: teaching have been + 
adopted at this level, the. type of educational. differentiation which ” 


1) Which casts some doubt on the idea. of an age limit for the end 
: of compulsory schooling (or length of compulsory schooling) ~ we TE oes 
wenn bhentical for all,.. -if.basic. ducation. lg. COMPULS OLY 0 pce nnn eesti cargerd 
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et" ‘thie Level. ‘of. education’ “0 vocational’ “preparation, ~The “Laok of. 
., dtrtereat in general, atudies Bhown. by some, ‘of the. young:. “people: who * 
ne eronetay leave ‘school as | soon 4a they Legally. can ‘tends: to: duetify 


* 


“VSS "do vthis appropriate forma of in-séhool™ “and: Outeor=sohool 


Which was ‘formerly | simply an extension of the first, Transition 


to, anternal differentiation and maintain a process of aelection far 
“removed from: the. ‘principle of. equality of opportunity.” 
“peveral ‘possible solutions which. would imply? - eae ee 


There oe 


. i) putting off véeeational training until. after the. end of vasic. 
: schooling for‘all those: intending to enter: working ‘life (to 


“training would have to be introduced; Pas 
J 4a) modifying the. content: ‘of the middle. school curricula, in 
order, to include were practical. education directly Linked - 
to" “working Lave.” ; 


_™pis trend ‘leads* to. a. certain unification of peimiay and fanaa 
evele secondary education, so that the latter becomes. terminal in- 
character and. plays an - important ‘part in access to the second ayola, — 


from one cycle to the other takes place at a decisive level of. 


“orlentation; a number of selection mechanisms, ‘such as the. bhoice of” 


certain: subjects or the increasing importance of end-of-cycle 
examinations, tend to emerge or to’ be “strengthened and these’ run 


, counter to" certain. teaching principles of the comprehensive achool. 
This problem is ‘a subject for ‘concern in, some countries: thus in 


Sweden and Norway radical measures are envisaged to remedy the 


_ situation, ‘such as ‘abolishing final examinations, making. use of 


eriteria other than school performance, providing unrestricted access oe 


: to ‘post- compulsory secondary education, etc. 


2.  ,Qhe extension of compulsory education 


. The tendency to prolong the: length of ‘compulsory education which . 
has been observed for the past 15 years has recently béen questioned. 
The Permanent Conference of the European Ministers of Eduéation; | 


" which drew Up the project, aid not retain it at the 1973 session, oe 


- 


ee Oe 


certain: basic: 
te;(2) other” : 


Agizoagetion of. compulsory “educetion, ton 
oo / ‘Although it is now agreed in many Member countries: that the — 
desirable. length: of compulsory education itoday ‘is ‘from. 8 to 10 years, = 
thia-.ie- only.an.. average . figure. which: ay. ‘vary..acgording, to tthe 
: assessment made in.eath country of the minimum: level of ‘Knowledge to 
be ‘provided for all individuals, taking into account the degree of 
“national - economic development, the’ importance attached. to. education. 
and the: goals assigned to it.(3) . The following arguments are against. 


the extension of compulsory schooling beyond thé age or. 150162 ae eS 


ee: “sy ‘the friereased’ pace at which new kmowledge is developed jus» woe 
: tifies spréading periods ‘of earning’ over a | Lifetime rather... 


“ 


than concentrating them in youth. 

“tity In “the” aboctice of ‘sufficient studertt inotivation;-keeping—~- sit! 

Renu ; adolescents. at.school is. unWarranted, unless the idea is ‘tog 
+ Keep them off the streeta or ‘to reduce the number of _ eezacns = ae 


aes anaproynent. 


+ : oan : tae 


: STEER Pi Pa Re Se gt node e ee oie 
: a) In economic terms, compulsion confers on educational sérvices .. : 
. the character of ‘guardianship; the,constraint exercised, by the 
'". -. gtate ~ in the name of the community = ia justified. by the con- 
siderable importance of the external effects of. generalised ; : 
school attendance and which, imperfectly understood: by- individuals, ae ts 
' might cause them to underestimate their own preferences, par= ~ =: 
-ticularly in a, context where school attendance implies earnings 
forgone (children's work). Is this "correction" of the pref= 
erences of individuals still justified, except in the cases. of - 


marginal groups, in 4 context -which.is characterised. BE. Be eee Aa 

strong. individual demand for education? 2 ; . 
2) D. S. Landes: Industry Skills and Knowledge in. Bducation 

Structures and Society, Penguin Books, 19725 RP o- : 


the. provision of occupational - training for everyone, 
either within the school system, .or in conjunction with it lead¢ 
. “toa lefigthening of compulsory schooling: this is the case in - 
Austria and Germany, where apprentices aged from 15 to.18 have. 
to attend the Berufschulen for one or two days each’ week in ~~: 
“--order-to Lollow- sourses-which. imma td practical. ARSARINE, Given 


within the firm, = 


é 


3) For example, 


» 
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aocoraine’ to’ the United Statea Ni tional Comm seion on ‘the roto 
~ secondary: ‘education, (4). or that Boma ‘adolescents. be: allowed. to. 
-achool before reaching the official leaving. Age... ‘thes ‘neas res’ 
“are. controversial; however, ag they” ‘are’ hardly likely: “to improv the : 
‘position of the’ young people dnvolved and they offer. no- ‘eolutio 
“the ‘serious problems, of: scholastic. failure or ] 
of: adaptation, a a ear 
‘In’ other: Member countries there | are interesting proposals, under 
“consideration; : These’ are designed. to offor. atuddnts: ‘complet rs 
.-pulsory: “‘achooling and olds people educational bibae cmd 
“adapted to young. people! a “aspirations. Re: ee mer 


f Some! lor “these proposals are of a. very . specific, hatisre ‘auch » 
ag. the: formia introduced in 1977. in. the’ ‘Netherlands enabling. 
all. young workers aged from 15 to. 18 to receive one. or two: 7. 
days’. each week a _general ‘training. focuaing-on contemporary ~~ 
a ke probleina and making use of the group methods employed in > 
Ma Say ee “adult. education; in the future, this active ‘form. of’ teaching ; 
‘would.’ ‘be developed on a broader. basis. spn OB RATAN. educational - 
‘problems with those of social’ life. ie 
ii) Other: Proposals are more general. and are ‘basea on the: ,adop- : 
; tion fos new princip es. One such case is the ‘decision taken ‘ 
in Norway: giving everyone the right three years of study | 
‘athe jend.:of compulsory ‘schooling | or the granting of” 
Vektne for’ training or educational ‘Leave of. absence ws 
ntroduced by several Member countries.(2) The ie 
extensio of. forms of F adult( 5) education dna the. main pro- 


The Reform of Seco ndary Education, Ope: cit., Pp. 133. 
“Develo ments ‘in’ onoD/cERI. “fs be° 
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‘changes introduced or ‘planned at! ae level. however. “constitute ty Be 
ding. problem, of. education poldey, cane were the theme. of. ees 


have. adopted: by - ‘following’ ‘aitferent atratecion: ‘and. on. the tania: of. 
very different: national situations is set out. below.:(1.)-: VERS bela 
a te > Whereas in the, non-European Member sounterest general and voca=" 
wae tional éducation have much in’ common, in most European Member coun- 
tries -second-cycle secondary education is marked by. considerable ie 
differences. “between. these : “two. etréeams;’. a. modification. of. these. lies 
_... at the heart. of many. ‘reforh projects. — In some. countries ‘(Spain ' in 
. 1970, Sweden in:1971, Norway tin, 1974) plans along: these’ linea. have ~ 
* been’ adopted” and are already in meee! while: in- other: countries they 
dre. still being discussed. - : : 
7 These reforms’ may deal with. hie ‘Teva of education aiaris 

: (italy, Sweden). ‘oover.. the “whole field. of secondary schooling 


SS 
*1) the: various general reforms: to which"reference’ should ‘be made are 


set out, in’ oe following documents: : 


+1“ germany ‘re , Bildungagesantplan,~2-volss By Klett Vertege 
Ee Ree: * ' Stuttgart, Be . mo 
ak an (A. shortened English version: la- available) ana hae 
. Spain: ° La Educacién en-Espana;:bases para una politica - - 
; tg educativa, Ministerio a Educacién y sda aime 
; = «» Madrid, 1971. 8: ' 
. Finland:. . Reform of secondar wasaavien. cumeary: of Report 
; = oe ‘of 1971 Education Committee, Helsinki, 1974, a. 
France: < Propositions pour une modernisation ‘du i syeteue 
francais, op, ¢it. . 
Italy: . Documento conclusivo della. ‘Commissione Biasini, 
Se, ' 1971, mimeo. 
Norway: ‘Reviews of National Policies for Education, op. cit. 
gt ef - “Reform of Upper Secondary Education in Norway, the -.- 
ele Part : National Council for Innovation’ in Education, vers 
Need 4 ayer ees, WSTES: eave 
- Sweden: B.A. Bipevestere: The Tategvaced Upper Secondary « 


ae : School in Sweden, SME/ET/74.88. 


“Switzerland: Enseignement secondaire de demain. Rapport de le 
; “~~. Gommission dtexperts, Annuaire de la Conférence 

suisse des Directe cantonaux de 1'Instruction | 

Publique: Verlag Huber, Frauenfeld, 1972. 


‘Reference. should also, -_ made- to a paper by the Councsl 1 aes 

. rope, "Educational needs of the 16 to 19 years age group" 

~=e6untry reporta,” Permanent Conference’ of Scie ol Education: |. peseer es 
Ministers, Strasbourg, - 19735. - ; yf 


Jems. new. types of establishmen 
c nfertiary. ‘Got: ges" 


ore Links. ‘between. ‘the school arid real’ life’ and are aan or. léss 
implicitly ‘based: on two apparently ie ie Principles, 4.2, 


4) Ns: “at. post-secondary: Level: valid: “yeasons, for" ‘the: air. 
ferentiation of options are ‘the inoreasing variety of pupia 
- motivations, abilities, ‘qualifications. and: expectationa, the 
. diversification of qualifications ‘Required: and: of: “aociai 
pe functions” to be assumed by educational | institutions aa. Ww 
a ‘asthe desire to. make education more personal. ‘and. increasing] 
os teat. individual” educational methods, - “The question ‘a. one- 
ree Of rectifying’ exiating situations where the- small‘ number'.of" 
; i ee “opportunities, available: and. the rigidity of educational. = 7 
ae structures “limtt~chotees: This ; entiation takes mahy ~~ 
wo ee - forms; it deals. with -educationa opportunities. both. within 
+ s “and outside ther school, othe types of institution where auch - 
_ trainfng can. be. acquired, methods, of: entry. ‘and guidance, | the - 
range of courses offered,. the structure and: content: of - : 
courses, teaching meno dey metndde of ane performance, 
ete. le : 
ft). The purpose of inegaeaci on. is also to réduce. the rigid - 
divisions and sharp compartmentalisation in traditional — 
structures ‘between activities offered (study, or work), ~ 
courses (general or technical), ‘contents, (theoretical or: 
practical), types of school (or different: types, of tetichen): 


as well as between functions (preparation: for higher” educa= ~~ 
‘tion or employment) ana qualifications (educational or: voca~ 

* tional). Lastly integration may, be mentioned in connection 
with different client groups (young people. and adults). and. -. 
with the functions’ of’ the school ag a part of ‘the surrounding. 
\ conimunity . (1) : 


of the areas ' i ahion integration 


advocated by education 
policy: in this country can be found? ° : 
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vattle y 3 the unification of the neta “tonal scan 
.b) ‘the diversification of “the ‘stragture of studies; 
": c). the integration of general education with technical, and 
; “Vocational education; ~~ cers i ; 
+d) the reorganteation of vocational edtication; 
0). alternating. education and: employment. - ore 


' 


ae The. new y insti tutional samen 


: ‘one characteristic of. ‘reform: projects. is. the Search for a. ‘inde 
. Louis inet{ tutional fyaniework ‘through ° “the co- raination ‘or “merging, of 
' different types of traditional second-cycle | institutions. The re+ se Me 
_form.introduced: ‘in Sweden(1)in_ 1971. Lea to the setting up of. ee aes 
» dntegrated secondary ‘school (Gymnasieskdla) which includes the three . a 
. former types of parallel institutions (fackskola, ‘vocational. schools =." 
vane gymnasia = themselves | the result of integrating various general, ; 
technical and commercial gymhasia in 1966), This type of ‘compre- jas 
» hensive school, -a attended by all young people who continue their, er 
‘ gtudies beyond their basic schooling (i.e.. 71) per cent of the age - 
group in 1972), should mean. that social ‘aifferences, ‘resulting from: 
entry into ‘aifferent schools and inequalities of status aa between” ~ 
the® different options available, can be reduced, while. the prestige i 
= of vocational education is expected to increase. The’ integrated 
‘ .. gehools ‘should also make individual choices ‘and transfers between 
courses. Gasier; ‘lastly, such a uniform institutional framework should. 
favour. a. better allocation of financial resources. or personnel and . 
a more: efficient use of common services. ._ 2 : . 2 
7 ‘The merging of establishments enables a very. large range of: 
i ‘options, curricula and. activities , to be provided, ‘as. in the case of! 
‘“. the "Tertiary Colleges" in England, which offer. all. ‘the options 
haaal aia in the: aaae Porn shhieiitaiind (the: Sixth Form por ceer Sroue 


. 
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A eee oalis. ‘for Joage establishments (5,000- “to 1 000. “etudents), 
“which ih- -tarme of size and. functions: are similar to ‘some post=.— 
“ Becondary colleges (Communs ty Colleges ‘in “the ‘United’ States, for 


-“ éducational qntabid siete’ i iga principle | common ‘to most reform. PROG. 

' jects. (Germany, Norway; Italy, ete, +: others do not. propoge any | such - 

- course of action. Examples’ are the Spanish and ‘French projects, ~~ 
which retain a dual structure and where general or technical -pre- co 


ister s courses and: vocational. courses are > Kept Be parate, 


~) Diversi Loation ae _the structure of studies 


“Under most of the reform plang a uniform, . comprehensive Aneti- 


“tutional framework may “be a necessary requisite for differentiating — 
courses’ and curricula ‘(a-point which remains in diapute) but not 
sufficient of itself. - Yet such diversification ia at the core of . 
-all reform ‘projects, their aim being to.inerease the: “options 7 , . 
available and ‘to. offer choices ofa flexible nature, This concept ‘ oe 
of differentiation refers: ‘both to.a ‘state. of affairs, Adee. to the 
“range of courses .0 or studies available) and to:a progression from . 
basic courses (common to all pupils or otherwise) towdrda courses of: 
a more . specific or optional nature. An educational structure based | 
ona system” of credits and tiodules capable of. being combined in auch - 
a way as to make up, coherent "blocks" might ‘well enable a high degree 
of differentiation to be obtained: such a structure, largely. similar 
‘to that found in quite a number of otHer secondary establishments, | 
has teen adopted in Canada (Ontario and Quebec) and in the experi- 
mental secondary” establishments - of many countries, (2). Its effictens 
functioning seems to require a wide range of teaching units, in’ 


aise for vocational purposes (at present being introduced in 


2) for example, in. ths United States, the MacCluer High. Schools. . 

a teh “Louis), ‘Marshall (Oregon) of,the famous Parkway School 
Philadelphia). See: New: Patterns of ? acher Education. and 
Tasks, United States,, OECD, Teel: Pe 105. - 
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Sonda@h degree of “diversification in. ‘the stricture of etudia 


So ganised into three common cores” ‘(corresponding “to ‘the, ‘pres 
vious three - or four-year options, in the former gymna ia: and 


different, currioula allow’ the student to make ata Buc= 
a 


“however, seem to be of equal standing, . and moat take place 
within each of’ the three groups. Transfer from a’ two-year 
vocational curriculum to | a three-year general curriculum 


itis ‘organised in twenty-two "alternative" curricula ore. 


“the ‘two-year ‘courses: of the former | "fackskola" ‘and vocational 


: schools)... These. three cores. are open to all pupils and cb-. 
ordinated among ‘themselves. | The transfer possibilities: and.’ 


exchanges and ‘allowing credit for subjects chosen ag’, between, . 


‘cessive choices and orientations, - These transfers not, 


& 


14) 


~ the’ study of certain additional | subjects, and appears” to. be 


thus means going back to the first-year course ‘or: calls “for. 


extremely unusual, In’ 1972, according to.an initial BULvey, ; 
less than 2 per cent oF: pupils in ane two-year - ourriéula, made 
‘the change. ; os : oo 

The Kollegechulen. ‘envtonead by: the @etnan reform project: 

and already tried’ in Rhineland-Westphalia represent. another 
type: of organisation. ‘This is based on the juxtaposition of 
independent but ‘co-ordinated’ departments (Abtes1ungen) which | te 
provide both general and vocational education, . They are’ 


_ made up of one or more: ‘subject sections (Fachbereiche) corre- 


-sponding to the traditional disciplines but interconnected 

and: enlarged. ‘Thus, departments of mathematics and sciences, © 
languages, sociology and economics, - ete. may be noted, But 

the choice of different types of content must make, it : 


‘possible to-aim for different goals by taking mltidis- ~~ 


"courses, | specific co 


ciplinary courses (for example. a science course and..a 


language. course to obtain a certain. qualification) , basic. a 


combined according to certain rules in order to make up a “= 
ourrieulum. : 


"general or. vocational . ‘subjecta. | In puch. courses 
the: training can take. place at work; 
cea ourses, some of which” ‘can bet 


“may also ‘abtend the teaching in b Apeotzic ‘subjects: of ‘thedr 
photoes as‘'offered in. full-time . reducataone too 


a es these’ vertical structural ‘models are. associated in most. reform 
wey ‘plans with ‘the principle of progressive differentiation of: the. ¥ 
- curricula during the. two- to. four-year study, course... This esoasss 
which often begins during the last years of basic schooling, starts | 
‘from a common~core evrriculum: and branches: into a fairly large. set 
-.of options,..These. optional courses are. orLerited towards. certain. 
fields or deal with certain: basic’ subjects in depth, and ‘algo provide 
supplementary instruction éovering a, wide. Tange 80 as “to. broaden the 
~ Imowledge. of the pupil or offer an. opportunity for later transfer to, 
: ‘some other field. ° Finally, in certain cases, ‘part of the. timetable’ 
iB reserved for ‘practical work or kept free for research or: peracnal 
i. or group activities within or, outside the - school (in France, for oar 
example, the experiment has been tried of leaving each school tp- e- 
“determine for itself the allocation Of 10 per cent of the timetable). 
| These several sectors (groups of From subjects and’ groups of | 
“optiqnal subjects) are of courge. ‘differ y. broken: down, leaving 
the student with varying degrees | of. freedom of choice, Several Se 
examples. may be mentioned: . Pgh ee moe 


-i) Under the German system: of Kollegstufen, mentioned ahoves 
‘ '  ; the various courses are grouped together ‘in three - sectars : 
corresponding to a study. profile (Schwerpunktprofil),. accom: 
pulsory sector (Pflichtbereich) and. a ‘free-choice sector a 
(Wahl bereich), representing some 40°. ‘per cent, 20-25 per ‘cent 
and 20- 40 per cent of: the. teed time able respectively.” 


1)-Reviews of ‘National: Policies top Baucetto 


Norway, op. cit., © 
paragraph 58. Mop gg os oe 
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a two" Categorie, Nincaspth “options” P ohaand ages 
. fondissement) ,- the choice depending on. subsequent’ atudy.or 
| Smploynent, and. "basic, tools, oust, de base). Cteehntea2 


2 te in’ these: reform. ‘plans - reg ire. the ‘use| of a: multiplicity. of ‘teaching 
methods whose: object is go “develop. in; the pupils: ‘an aptitude. for . 
; * gpl f-education, as welY ag more. ‘independent * attitudes through : Nine’ + 
sa. dependent- work!!, individualised. _teaching,.. group. work. and: sthe cone! ss 
“trolled use of information. and free time. _ These methods, many” of. 
which have been advocated for ‘several ‘decades, have been very widely. oe, 
6 used ‘in experimental establishments which try out new study” patterns... 
“Finally, the proposed plans seek to broaden the age range of students oe 
by. opening: educational. establishments to adults and providing: them - 
. with part-tine, courses or curricula adapted: to their. apaoiel needs. 


as ies tapas of general, 


c) Towar _gechtiigal’ and. yooationsy - 
é — : = — 


education . ae ee sai ee: me a, S 


The tendency to- combine, co-ordinate or iiiperate these types 
of. education is very difficult to assess, -It ig- however. of cone" 

: siderable importance for improving co- -ordination: between general 
teaching. and. vocational teaching: (whivh are ‘completely separate in. 
_certain countries)’ and for: decisively altering the present division = 
‘between knowledge and work, Thia trend is due to technological pros 

gress, inereased : ‘knowledge and its rapid renewal, which. requires - = 

_ education for the individual. In’ fact, it is a. question ” 

ding the individual with a foundation for his retraining 

“continuing ‘édiication; with tf Lities for “personal” “adaptation” 7s 

“that he can. actively contribute to change. and develop. sgveral : skills, me 

Such a trend invalidates a number of assumptions, such ag. that. of a. 


oa) 


“given: to general: aub= 
on: ‘the. ‘thé: hand,- the: adm: of: ‘pe E 


“that elements’ of. ¢ technological, or “s0¢40-6conomic daucation. -to. he. 
introduced ‘03 - ‘thi’s type: of, /etudy. may... even be. “professionalised" 
. The development: in “the United States ‘of. "career. education". ‘is a. 
‘highly relevant example, - The “trend, however, takes: many forme. and 
-is- ambiguous -dyias much. AaB: ‘the. integration of -various types of: es 
learning. sometimes. merely. amounts to their. being juxtaposed. Ree 
It-is often evident between general and technical’ education - £ 
only; ghort- term. vgcational education. is not. affected,. especially .. 
_ when based. on apprenticeships - The new structure. ‘of diversified 
oe education described above. enables, as in the caseypof the ors 
eee! Gesamtschulen or the. Norwegian’ project, a. common. ee 
* - offered to pupile who formerly followed separate literary, scien= ere 
tific, technical and vocational lines of study; _ ‘the ‘leading’ subjects’ 
left. to the pupilst choice’ may more or “less ‘correspond to the former 
" more specialised areas of atudy, while complementary. or optional © a 
_bubjects offer new forms, of Peaking; including. some of a practical a 
or. prevocational nature. gore 
- The Swedish reform provides anothe: seu. of integrated 
7 general and. vocational education. Ina single ‘institution and ; 
-. within three broad fields of study (arts and social subjects, the-. 
“ economic and commercial courses, and the scientific and technical. 
‘ field) theoretical and practical options of varying" length (one. to’ | 
.. four years) are offered, Th; strengthening. of general education <0...) 
' within more specialised cupricula and the opportunities offered for- 
entering higher education ive clearly helped to. improve ‘the atatus: 
., of such education, bringing as closer ta the level - other lines: of. ; 
study. - - soo ee ee _ ae os 
Certain experimental “institutions. have gone a long way towards a 
. integrating methods and curriculum content ‘which’ used to belong. to. 
_each, specific, type of. general. or. -yocational. course... Such. an_effort : Baek 
points to the development .of a certain degree of interdisciplinarity, 
‘ i. es. the integration of” elements from different subjects, or to 


666 ; 
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tegtation of: subjects. Stig: -eentr : h n 
adopted: An: ‘the. ) Yugoslavian 2 reform, 


lationship. ‘between general, and. ‘technics. Jenowledge . (in 
wo. ‘that relevant. tothe produgtion process) ‘and practical training” 
-, edsentially acquired on the job. Adéption of the principle™ cpiis—. 
“oc fora comprehensive: structure, interaction: among- various: discipline 
os “and a close co-ordination of, school: activities with: the. world. of. 
“work. . It ia intended during: the first ‘two! years of po#t-compulsory’ a 
oo study: to introduce..a common. curriculum for teaching. ‘pasic subjects, ae 
me (languages, nathematics and natural, sciences,: social and. economic ‘ 
. . sciences, technology) to be followed by tore, apecialised . ‘courses. a 
i Mhe- concept. .of-polytechnic..education. ia.to_permeate, and. inspire poth - ee 
"teaching, content and methods, by combining ((}) knowl gage of the. 
physical, chemical and biological sciences. with the study of prace: Ce 
tical applications in production or social sectors (health ete.)s 060" 
“(44) the teaching of social ‘and economic sciences with’ practical -_ 
problems of entrepreneugial and social “organisation; (441) technical = 
‘courses with the production techniques in: ‘industries where pupils ae 
~ will work; or, (iv) optional subjects in other techniqal ‘fields; 
- and (v) numerous’ extra-curricula activities (clubs: for youhg | , 
scientists and young technicians, school ‘production co-operatives, sedis 
ete. ). Imphdmentation of this principle. calls for methods which . 
‘gtréss observation,. experimentation, practical work and group: ace’ 
oo tivities.- Teachers. from. extremely varied training “backgrounds _ will, 
be needed, as will substantial resources: (workahops., laboratories, ; 


.# F = 


ay ‘Marten ‘De ‘Shipman: aa Role of the Teacher in Selected Inno- Moa 
_ vative Schools in the ‘United Kingdom" in a Teacher and Educa-: eas 
' tional Change: _A New Role, OECD, Paris, wet 


2): Research in connection with school ae within the upper 
ssn -gecondary -Level,..Conference..of. -Minkaters.. of Educati ral | 
Republic. of Germany. ess 


3) S.°Bezdanov: Pol technical education. as ft 
tion_in Yu oplevig, Puropean’t Cult 
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oe ee al. “inequalities marking th 
ertain questions. emai 


‘analysis of: the. many - Sedu iation adie 
trodue ees Member countzies. OF. whe 


ais: a 


a 


+e cn Se typeso 


ty 
“Tt. 8" difficult to dbfirie | trends in ia..type: of tiication which - 
is reanised in: very “aifferent’ “ways. hocording to country and in 
sy countries , marked. “by widely. ‘varying levels ‘and qualities: No 2. 
: reference will. be made here to discudsions in’ particular. countries 
concerning the atatus (public or private) of yocational training 
“Stuay”(tu11 time ‘or part=times 
or the institutional framework ‘which ton best. ‘provide initial train= 
‘ing(1) (schoole and/or private] ttm} Certain’ cdmmon trends howe 3% 
ever’ emerge from these® more detailed discussions, | + ae 
as First, the* ‘idea ‘that ,the public’ authorities’ should “be re- a 
“sponsible. for, organising and controlling the vocational ‘education of | 
‘ahd young people ig being: accepted by a ‘growing ‘number of countries. 
F | This principle haa often. taken concrete form: ‘through the development | 
i of. a legal framework .and coherént. Policy for vocational training 
es laying down the. ‘characteristics of: initial ‘training and relationships 
whth basic and later: ‘eduédtions ‘The: Vocational Training Act 
(Berufsbildungsgesetz) adopted in Germany in 1969 or the 1971. 
Pachaclogionl Tenohiok Act. (4a e. -technical and ——— “in France a 


~a). the. veorgintoetion of: dosnsk nal- seaeutioa 
ee Sa ae 


sre 6 exa 


; ‘The weaned of basic education and the stress” placed on eres 
‘equality of opportunity ‘have pointed to the advisability of post" 

& the age of entry into vocational training until. 15 or 16. 
3 .in -gengtic payehology Nave « moreover Bhowe that the ‘practical : 


Drowbts “hes oFLtBred) de. o choix des _aystines ae. formation 
‘Professionnelle", in Revu Vol, 98, 
a ie 1968. is : 

a RG a 
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‘age of 16. This means. that the ¢oherence and continuity of courses 


should be re-considered. This might lead to the introduction of a 


_vgcational or transitional phase (a common core of knowledge) which 


would precede the acquisition of wider qualifications and provde the 
gort.of comprehensive training required for further study and ‘sub- 


-spequent retraining. 


The overall changing context “of vocational education is clearly 
illustrated by certain specific tendencies. The reform of vocat 
curricula in the integrated Swedish school ‘is a ‘good example of the 
trend towards despecialisation(1) and towards providing more general 
knowledge so that pupils can receive a’more comprehensive education 


and transfers or. ‘new choices be made easier. In the French system 


of short-term technical education, side by side with the traditional 
specialised proficiency certificatessqualifying people for specific 
jobs,’ vocational certificates are awarded after basic training 
covering a number of trades and thus facilftating easier adaptatioh 
to changes in techniques and work organisation, Moreover, the recent 
reform project proposes the introduction of a continuous ‘assessment 
‘of akills acquired by pupils, This would provide sone of them with. 
opportunities for transferring to general and technological education. 
While, these tendencies may be observed in many countries (Germany, 
Italy, the United Kingdom, for example) it is not always easy to 

know on what principles the definiticn of new areas of specialisation 
‘is based: i in several cases (France, Germany) it is founded on an 
analysis of job functions, and in Sweden seems rather to refer to 
sectors of economic activity; main branches or families of occupa= 
tions are taken into consideration. ‘This coneept, like that of cons 


‘prehensive: training, needs to be defined. (2) 


A similar trend: characterlacs systems of youational education 
based bn training within the:firm; the severe and longsatanding 
eri tig ion of tradit4onal apprenticeship has led to a reorganisation 
of the ayotem'in many countries (Germany, Austria, Denmark, France ,* ‘ 
freland, Switserland). The reform introduced In Germany(4) ia very 
ia laa and ite proytateng mre largely: uimilar to those 


yodulination congiots vo th in lessening the degree of upecial- 
ination‘and dn reducing the pumber of special luationd which di 
traditional vocational achouls are Laved on trades, which may 
chave beca outmoded or are inadequately trught, ; 
of Taibour' Vol. 4, Project 14° 
‘s Thuloher two typed of "eome 
are Laryely complemen tary 


* 


?) The Report Kdvention and Diviry 
‘Plan burope Taad yy Chap ’ 
prehenaive training" whteh 

{) development,of the ability to solve problems, the enpact ty 

Stoo nbatenet and an dintelleetuar approach to tecnmologieal 

5 aan Mts 

tt) a ocommon type of tratning fora group of aki) ded aeoupat fond 
ond Ling for piintlar keniewledmee anid ow-tow, uo thatoan tndi-= 
vidual may change jobu within thid proup, . 


§) Manpower Polley in Gormimy, OFCO, Paria, 1V74, pe FA, 


a. 


v¥L 


i vy 


ntr oduced- in other edunteies (for example in France, under the Act 
£1971). First of all the reform has a pedagogical aspect aimed, 

at improving the quality of education: by cosordinating and balanc- 
ing- general school education with training inside the firm, or by . 
reinforcing general education; by providing a year of basic training, ” 
increasing the weekly period of study (from 6 to 8-12 hours), in- 


ok 


k, 


_ortroducing basic socio-economic concepts, etc. On the other hand, 
‘this reform has a gocial dimension and is designed to improve the 
occupational and educational status of the learner within the firm. 
The obligations of firms and compliance with the terms of contracts” 
are increasingly controlled by the public authorities. - This super- 
vision covers work required from the apprentice, relationships be- 
tween tasks and the. training given, qualificationa of inetructors, 
equipment in the firm's workshops or training facilities, and wage 
payments. Finally, the process of obtaining the qualification has. 
been, so modified as to provide for training by stages, thus allowing: 
for possible changes of orientation leading to. prograssive specia~ 
lisation and to skills covering a wider field than | the _traditiopal 
trade. : : ‘ ‘ 
These changes have not meant that all problems have been solved. 
- The new needs for qualified manpower,which these reforms should heet 
-* ‘are not clearly understood. Vocational education id now faced with 
* ehanges in the educational system + the résult being a higher level 
of the pupils! general knowledge = and also with changes in the - ‘ 
working world, For this reason, the trend towards more broadly 
‘based training, preparation for groups. of trades and lesa practical 
4 training has not always met the needs of firms or employers! ex- 
pectations.. On the one hand,, vocational training establishments’ 
_ seem to hive increasing difficulty in keeping abreast of rapid tech-= 
.nologigal progress and in obtaining up-to-date equipment. On the 
other, firms are often poorly ‘equipped to provide practical inatruce, 
tion during placements, to link it to that given in schools and hence 
to offer ennmistent training courses, * : 

Whereay -in mout Furopean Member codntries a strengthening of 
general education (the role of the school) thay be noted in pre- 
paring young people for working life, an opposite trend is found in 

. the United States. In that country, where the comprehensive 
yecondary sehool is in a monopolilutiec poaition and promotes a largely 


' 


common type of general educntion, there {a o movement which ta 
bevinning: to favour preparation for working life and {nerenued pure 
tilelpation by other inattutions (particularly private fi pie) in the 
proviaten of educntlonal expertence for young, people, Thihuo trend, 
whieh wag noted in the varioud reportu of the Advitery Couned]l on 
Voentional Rdueation, hada been partlenlarly marked sinee the adop- 


tlon dn 197) of currboula promoting: "enroor odie ation" by the 
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United States Office of Education, (1) Its aim’ ig to give all young 
‘people about to enter working life the kind of training which will, 
not only enable them to perform their tasks efficiently, but provide 
them with. information, guidance, a knowledge of the working world ; 
and lay the ground for continuing education throughout their career. 
This concept is much wider than that of vocational training and its 
field of application extendas beyond secondary education since it 
covers all levels of departure from the school system and may take 
place outside the school; tests in certain ‘institutions or school 


tricts have led to extensive changes in curricula and guidance 


mechanjsms. : * ta 
The. "Career Education" programme outside the school has given : 
rise to limited experiments, which people widely challenge by point- 
ing to the results of earlier projects dealing with educational ex- 
',perience Acquired in working life ("Learning at Work") or alternation 
between school and work (work-study BEOgraanES) 


a 


e). ALternating education and employment 

Under the heading ‘of ,alternation various ways afe proposed for 
juxtaposing.or ‘combining post-compulsory studies with other occupa-. 
tions or community services. Part-time study for pupils who receive 
a complementary practical training in a firm may represent supple- 
mentary or predominant (apprenticeships) training - these two forms 
constitute the traditional types of alternating studies. The same 
is true for the general curricula offered to young workers ("pare 
tigipative education" in the Netherlands; evening courses at the 
Folk High Schools in the Scandinavian eountriea),* These types of 
courses are very different from the alternating education marked by 
a succession of training ‘periods followed by long periods of voca- 

" tional ataaieks | and consistent with reevrrent education strategy. 
Proposals recently put forward in several Member. countries for alter- 
nating the-activities of young people stand midway between these two 
concepts, but have for the most part been only little tested and 
remain very controversial. (2) They seek to achieve with ‘the help of, 
thia scheme such specifle objectives as co-ordination, continuity 
and satiuiactory’ tranaitfon tetween atudy and work, bringing the 
“TUMol close to the working world, the life and problemg of soqicty, 
uperoading or promoting opportunities for acquiring educational ex-= 
perience in places other than educutional institutions (the private 

«firm, government and ch sailed service, lefsure netivities, ote.). 


! ‘ ! r Helteeegy eS tty Northweat Reyilonal 
Bducatdonal habothtoryy ’ : 


2) On the Hubject of higher oducatlon there lo a very detoatled Livone 
tory of currant experiences and a dincuugdion of ake problema ine 
volved In B,. Girod de L'Ain, Len rie 
Alternanes, La Dociunen tiation g 
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Such provisions ghould lim it the hold of the ‘pehool over adoteactnts 
nsion of “the school system and of full-tin 


or at least avoid exten 
schooling to all young people, encourage them to acquire practical 


lah 


experience, ta obtain+a job and, by offering opportunities for re- 
turn, encourage the process of recurrent education, Thé aim'of 
‘several proposals is to break up the continuity of the educational 
process (in particular at the end of secondary education or during 
higher education), by. providing two years of paid education to be 
used any time during life (the Carnegie Commission's "two years" | 
‘ credit in the bank") or educational leave, encouraging “stop out", ad- 
‘ mitting into higher education people who have held-a job as according — 
to formula 25-5 introduced in Sweden, one year's "community service" 
for all higher education candidates in Portugal, etc. Other pro- 
posala, mainly put forward in the United States, envisage - often on 
the pattern Of "sandwich courses" in Britain - a certain institut- 
tionalisation or alternation at post-compulsory level; another ain, 
on the basis of a critical analysis of school operation, ig to,en- 
‘courage the redistribution or division of educational functions 
among various institutions: the schools woulda develop intellectual 
abilities while the economic and social sectors would provide conm-. : 
‘ plementary practical experience and eli people to acquire fresh. 
know=how, (1) : . 

; i) Economie inutitutions (private firms and public administra. 
tions) woveld’ be able to provide some educational experience by de-= 
signing certain tasks and jobs. uch programmea which até intended 
for the leas successful pupils in pee schoola exist in most of 
the Provices of Canada, In Alberta, for example, there has been a 
programme of pre-employment for pupils in the last two. years of 

otudy since, 1970. It combines employment and study and concerns 

about 5,000 students only because of the limited number of places 
offered, This vocational experience is considered as a study option 
and ig included in, the evaluation of performance (5 credits). The 
atudents work 125 hours per semester in a firm and are paid the modest 
sum of $1 per hour. The arrarigement in sanctioned by m contract 
between the elfployer, the uehool and the administration and parental 
consent is required.(2) In the United States, "Career Kdueation" 
programmed have been planned in tirma dna the Coleman Report(3) hag 
fet out a liot of recomendations while profiting tht developmont of 

- formulan already extoting in the United States and abroad puch ad 
alternating halt=years (or quarters) or juxtaposing half-day utudy 
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periods with full-time employment; (co-operative education ‘programmes, 


‘problems ‘still, remain to ‘be solved before going beyond the. experi- 
mental stage: from an educational ‘point of view it ig necessary to 
reorganise the achool. year and introduce courses ‘ensuring continuity 
with job activities; in private firms or in publie services both 
employers» and trade unions will have to be associated with these 
initiatives, encouraged to provide this educational function, to. = 
ereate the facilities for acquiring practical experience at work and 
to finance these efforts. According to some authorities(2), such. 
conditions cannot be. fulfilled, either because work i dana and 


work experience and career exploration programmes, ete.)(1) Many. 


} 


these young ee would lead t to Aisnieeala of adult wotiberss " fusthase = 


more such proposals seem to be difficult to reconcile with the 
screening role or prevention of unemployment which the school is 
called upon to play; finally, any heavier contribution by young 
people to activities producing goods and services is claimed to run. 
counter to the interests of society. For this reason it has been 
proposed that such extra-curricular educational experiences be 
organised "in the neglected sectors of social services" (2) and thus 


“help to resolve certain social problems(3). 


ji) Are social services the best institutions for acquiring. 
practical experience complementing. school abilities? Many experi-=- 
ments controlled by schools have been conducted in the United States 
and. Canada, where pupils and students devote a part of their time. to. 
fulfilling fynetions in various social services run by the State or 
by local authoritiés (child care, assistance to low-income families, 
elderly .or handicapped persons, looking after young’ dclinquents or 


; rotarded children, - protection of. the environment, consumer informa-. 


tion, the organisation of local educational or|recreational aativis 
ties and tolevigion programmes) while also sharing in the otudy of 
problema, thie - submission of recommendations and their implementation, 
Programmes for young volunteers called to work in developing coun+= 
tries or in oivic uerviveo or on construction sites, which in certain 
countries (Germany) are substitutes for certain military obligations, 
are other deine But the extension of iy such dabei mateo 
See eee ‘oy roquire, particularly at, the Local Nowa: anus Jaf 
mont of them have to bo carried out, the creation of now oervicas, ia 
the coeordination of activities between nervices, a financial y 


ry 


Inpextisn of 


1) G, Nadi Perry, 
OnCD, mimen,' 

PY) oD, W. Brlsona@ "Rootructuring the School synten", Interchange, 
Vol, $, No, 1, -°1978. a ’ 

$) J, Aa We Machotoh, ‘Youth and Jomnunity , OECD, mimo, 
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commitment, staffing by certain specialists. Yet local authorities 
ans to supply these services. Such pros 


do not always have the 
posals. should however be - borne jn mind. 


unities, for entr into working 


Piopo gals “nade ‘to ease the transition between school and em- 
ployment and improve the entry of young people into working life , 
have beon many. Some of these, which have been partly put into: aad. 
effect, have not always had: the hoped for results. Nor can an in- 
ventory of ‘specific measures relating to. young people afford any 
more than a partial view. of the employment policies ‘which should be, 
_ introduced to facilitate entry into working life.(1) Ina very 
general way = and without reverting to the reforms of educational 
and training structures mentioned in the ‘preceding paragraphs =: 
these measures concern two fieldsl of action which are as follows: 


i, Changes in the structure of productive activitties and jobs 
offered. The refusal of certain: kinds ofework in industry 
and the desire to’ make available -Jobs which correspond to 
the. tastes and aspirations of workers with a. higher level of 

education, lead both to the reorganisation of working con- 

' ditions and the creation of new employment opportunities. - 
The planning of working conditiona meets the desire to 
relate the motivations of young people to their usefulnegs 
in society and to change the negative image which youngy 
people have of certain productive activities. This attempt 
to humanige work has caused new forma of work organisation 
to be teated and introduced, which concern the entire working 
population but to which young people attach a particular e 
importance: more flexible work schedules, job enrichment, 
increased job autonomy and reaponsibility, the closer 
matching of grades of .skill and WENOr ES: working in solf-— 
contained teams; ete. (2) 

These measures might not however be sufficient in a context 
: _ of lower work intensity and access to the labour marke t of 
bettr educated workers, ‘The public authorities, din response 
Reg to any urgent demand, are likely to congider a vedistri- , 


. bution of resour and the creation of employment 


1) For an examination in. depth of thene queationa reference should 
be mada to the Faport of the: Ra ickdiowigian entitled. intr p of Young © 
Propl net thet ta enoraLly 

i pote COns , 


tains osigniftle an 


#) ALL thene Innevatlons have been analysed within the framework of! 
netivitiong conducted under the QucDpty Labour=Manapement Programm, 


particulurly at the International Conteronce on Work In oa 
» Chang Lng Induatrial cocloety (15=1th Oetuber, aes ; 


Neg also Rocommondatton Ls Education and woredng Li op, e1t,. 
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i opportunities for young people (full-time but especially 
; . part-time’ or temporary jobs)(1) rather thah finance long 
Pune courses of instruction or pay unemployment: benefits. 
ii) Such an initiative: could lead to a revision of present 
’ policy such as to extend social measures in favour of young 
people seeking employment or holding their first job, the 
aims of whichwould be many. Yourg people would thus be 
: protected against certain risks (unemployment, illness), be 
guaranteed an _income,. granted ‘certain rights (e. g-,. educa= 
tional leave) ‘and: given incentives to work(2) or to promote 
geographical mobility. .. 
; a 7 | 
D. ae alc 


In the second part of this report on. Options beyond Compulsory 
Sthooling, an attempt has been made to outline a number of problems . 


‘in, some Member countries. with regard to the reforth of gecond~cycle 
‘secondary education structures. The first thing to remember is that 


the problems with which secondary schools are confronted do not ci 


boil down to simple institutional dysfunctions -but need to be 


‘analysed in relation to young people!s social situation, the other 


possibilities open to them and the changes that have taken place in’ 
their behaviour and ‘their expectations, For this reason, the 


authorities responsible ‘for ‘dealing with these problems will find 


increasingly that the have to rethink the goals of this educational 
level in relation to fthe objectives pursued by other social institu- 
tions or sectors “and in particular, in the fields of the entry into 


‘working life and the/empkoyment of young people and. post+school 
training. Changes in. gecond-cycle secondary education should there- 


fore-form one of the main aspects. of a’ policy designed to make it 


easier for young people to take their place in society. 


The pursuit of such @ social objective Leads to the adoption of. 


“the «common ‘principles on which the ‘reform policies applied to educa~ 


tional structures at thio level are based. One of these -common 
principles is aimed at the introduction of variety in the options 
offerdd’{in both education and jobs), with broad ‘facilities for 
alternating and combining. these optiona, and at the promotion of a 
for more flexible teathing structures and modes of access and trang= 
fer, . This would geem well calculated to dnerense individual oTROT- 
tunities and freedom of cholo und to bring about new orientations 
and re- ~orionlations ‘in tune with the aapientiony of young people, 


1) seo Recommendations by 10) 15 and 16: Nducation and Working Life, 


it, 


2) Seo Recommendations 2, 6, 8 and 9: Hducation and Working. hifoe, 


om ett. 
Th xa % fee 
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General. principles of “thig kind. make. it necéss sary.to set new 
goals for this level of: education, and to envisage new types of re- 
lationships petween society and young people .and. between educational . 
institutions and students. On the first point,.a significant ag- 

‘pect ia.the growing frequency. with which reference ia made to the 

. increased responsibility. of society ‘and to the fact that it should 
be in a position to guarantee young people continuous’ access to 
education and to prepare and assist .their entry into working life.’ 
‘At the level of the inetitutions, reforn schemes. recommend increased 
student independ nee and participation, more personalised teaching, 
new modes of teacher-student relationships and greater use of "re-. 
placement systems" rather than the traditional model based on the 
classroom, and imposed and identical rates ‘of learning. These 
statements imply that it would be desirable to increase the number 
of éxperiments that are often exemplary but matginatto the system 
of education, and for which there is no indication of how the inno- 

‘ vations. could’ be broadcast or taken into general use and the possible 
obstacles that might be encountered. ore 

Reorganisation of study structures seems to be an essential 

vee condition though not suffgcient of itself for the implementation of | 
these radical changes. A nuuber of common or ‘constant trends to. be . 
‘found in reform schemes at this level of education may be sure 
marised as follows 


i) Divergification of options at the end of compulsory educa- 
tion and the offer of choices which are real ones ‘requires, 

oe in countries where structures are ‘still: strongly. differen- . 

tiated, ‘a change in first-cycle secondary’ curricula and the 

abplition of selection mechaniams (or at least a congiderable 
modification of their effects). Many questiéns about 5 typo 
of teaching organisation remain unanswered, ¢€ 

ii) The setting up of new educational structures Linked to a 
large range .of possible jobs or extra-educational community “ 
-netivities, mweang dis scarding the possibility of extending . 
the. compulsory school age beyond 1b, everthelesas, the ime 
portance of providing vocational training and/or offering 
everyone the right to continue education beyond that age 
means that’ specific measures and alternatives, better de=- 
udendd to meet the requirements of young -people and -to 
achiove the social goalu related to ‘entry into working life 

: to oquallaing epportunitlos have to be envisaged, 

141) At uecond-cyelo secondary level, the need to break down the 
viyld, diatinettony and hievarchlea of prentige among the 
various uchooli and e(ericula call, in maot cuvon, Lor a 
Hing eo inutitutional t “Mowork amd the. PENCE LO PION Y of mn new 
“type of common uducutidnal eotabl iahme nt. 
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iv) The wide variety of student population, in tastes, ap- 
titudes and aspirations, and the concern to offer, a wide 
' pange of choice and carear paths means that considerable 
‘diversity has to be offered in‘the internal. structure of 
- studies, in types of curricula offered and in’ teaching 
; methods; they must also fit into widely aitterine patterns, 
Tee ; which it is difficult to classify. ; 

v) The merging of the contents of. education ang the breaking 
down “of the traditionAl ‘dichotomy and rigid compartment+— 
alisation between general education and vocational training 

“tends to encourage efforts to integrate the two in various 
Ways, cosh onur efforts seem to be faced with many « 9 
difficulties 7 - 

vi) Attempts to restructure and integrate make it necessary to 
redefine the terms of general education and vocational 
training... Many attempts are being made to revise the 
latter with the object of minimising ‘narrow specialisation 
and defining broader fields of training covering families 

_of occupations, or strengthening theoretical and general 
knowledge to make retraining and further development easier. 
In) order to assist the changeover between school and the 
rirst job there is a tendency to increase trangitional © 
vokptional training and to modernise its traditional - forms, 
such ag apprenticeship. © But changes in .the content of 
this type of training or in the status of apprentices meet. 
with considerable: resistance, aggravated by the difficulty 
of finding out about employera' requirements in the way of | 
skills and. providing what they want. ~~ 

vii) Lastly, the recommendations included in most reform ‘Dohemes 
to open up the school to life and the community, and to. 

'.* eptdblish' more flexible though tighter links between eduga- 
tion and the world of work are the substance ef a great 

“mumber of proposals, The provision of facilities for part- 
time ox temporary training courses and jobs (or training 
_ ‘ periods) is one way of breaking down the barriers between 
; ‘the various activities ar types of soctal experience. The 
. development of: various patterns for combining or alterna- 
* ting study with work or a soctal service activity has beon 
the ibagiog of many oxperiments, but the possibilities of 
extending them seom Limited. ’ . 
+ thio, liot of trendo common to thoot propoualu for the utruetural — 
ro form. of necond= cyclo pevondary education fiilo to take account of 
All the problema thot uriue, The explicit refovence to plang for 
rerorming tha - teaching organisation tends lo favour the oxo ting 
een framowork te tha ee of the problema or “content, 
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curricula and methods, ‘which = save in very general terms - are 
rarely referred to in the’ proposals and yet it is at this. level that 
‘the real changes. take place, Similarly, queations involving the 
-internal functioning of educational*institutions and the practical © 
conditions of co-ordination between education and employment poyicies 
are rarely tackled in reform proposals. All these problems would 
‘therefore need further investigation concurrently with-the study and 
évaluation of the application of the reforms, It would be. wrong, 
however, not ‘to point out a number of f problems facing these strategies 
for: change. : : : ; Pgs 
4) The adoption of new standards for the intemal functioning 
‘of secondary schools is- proving to be a crucial and con- 
troversial point in terms of: criteria of access to secon= 
dary education; methods of evaluating performance and re- 
sults and the value accorded to these results in determining . 
subsequent options ,(partioularly as regards access to higher 
studies). : Aamittedly, reform plans do’ include proposals 
designed to make these regulations more flexible, In some 
countries (Norway and Sweden) a new functional model which 
replaces merit criteria by teaching involving continuous 
, guidance based on-different rules is being discussed: the 
pupil has a wide freedom of. choice. in deciding what he 
should study, - free access to this educational level and, sub= 
sequent transfers; marking, tests and examinations are 
practically non-existent; value is given to non-academic 
skills and acceas to higher education is available regardless 
of earlier results, etc. This approach ig an all-out © 
_ challenge to the system of values reflecting the dominant 
“meritocracy idoology. The problem of compatibility between, = 
the selection function emphasized at this educational level 
by the impor tance attached to terminal certificates and 
. preparation for higher studies(1) on the one hand dnd’ the 
equalising principles on which. many structural reform pro=- 
posals are based on the other therefore remaing unsolved. ; 
“441) The functioning of the arrangements for educational and Vo=: 
‘eational guidance appears to encounter najor obstacles and 
‘in many countries the nature and aims of.guidance ‘are atill 
‘very vague, Pot, if it da recommended that considerable 
liberty and a wide range of optiono be provided at the end 
of compulsory banic education, it seemn solf-ovident thet 


informntion and muddanee nttivities will have to play a 


Vian menblona are not raised in the report, ‘They are the pubjevt 
of atudfeu made ino the framework of the Rducattlon Committee's pros 
gramme of work for, 1975.,and 1976 regarding hulection, cortifioa- 
tion and adiniudlon to higher otwdieo. 
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-. decisive role. The guidance problem cannot therefore, be 
treated separately from structural policies for edu€ation, 
employment and incomes. It is a problem which persists’ 
__ throughout the educational process and entry into working 
life and, in dealing with it the changing ideas that young 
people havegabout their working future’ must be taken into. 


account, _ 
In recent years, major reforms of guidance have been\introduced 
by many Member countries, e.g. in France and Sweden ‘since 1970." 
-sometimes. discrete 


Their primary objective is to co-ordinate t1 
goals and resources of educational and: vocar 
to ensure continuity between the processés. i 
tional guidance, to. increase the number of: links between’ the guidance 
services and employment services for young people, and between the 
latter and the employers! recruitment agrvices.” Thede reforma have 
involved the use of material and humaif?fesolrces: the ‘setting up or 
extension of information and guidance “services at national, regional 
and local level; the recruitment and-training of Aptcialised per- 
‘sonnel (counsellors, psychologists and teachers), ‘the. collection and 
distribution of information on courses available and the resulting 
vocational opportunities and job vacancies, visits to an@ training 


[onal guidance services, 
f education and éduca- 


‘periods in firms, ete. 


The operation, inpepnaeeen ‘and co-ordination of the ‘eftorte of 
all these services are a necessary, although not always sufficient, 
condition for satisfactory career guidance. Firstly, in a context | 
where choices become more complicated, some young people do not take’ 
advaritage of these services in spite of intensive efforts, to ‘inform 
them.|° But above all, orientation may well be ineffective unless it 
corresponds to real choices and unless education and employment 


, tru tures are sufficiently flexible to allow a series of choices, 


ment should propose t® integrate education and employment, and in- . 
creasingly combine or alternate such activities, is an essential 
sroqhitet te for the effective operation of the guidance facilitics. 


cen mo orientation and re-entries. - That most structural arrange= 
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